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How to Get Better Schools—Five Suggestions 


R. CLAXTON, in his excellent article printed in last week’s Pro- | well known. Here in the South, the bitter truth is that we must con- 
gressive Farmer on ‘‘How We May Get Efficient Rural Schools,’’ | tinue to lag just so long as we are content to see our children getting 
laid especial emphasis on five fundamental requirements. These | an average of only 50 to 65 days of schooling a year. At least six 

are so vitally important that we are going to summarize them here. | months or 120 days should be the very minimum, and every community 














VIRGINIA CLUB GIRLS GETTING SOME FIRST-HAND KNOWLEDGE 





1. Fit the schools to the needs of the people. In the main we | should make 160 or 180 days its ideal to aim at. 

') are farming folks, and the great majority of us will remain so. Why, 4. Better teachers, better paid. No school can be better than its 

| then, should not our rural school system aim first of all to fit us for | teachers. If these are poorly paid, the better teachers will very natur- 

|| the lives we are to lead and the work weare todo? By all means make | ally drift to the communities that are willing to pay for good work. 
the training of the farm boy and girl as liberal as possible, but at the | Good teachers cost money, but money spent for them is the wisest 

} same time let’s always put fundamentals first. Latin roots may be well | investment that can be made. 

/ enough in their place, but any rural school 

|| system that gives them preference over corn DON’T FAIL TO READ— 

'} and cotton roots is bad. 

|| 2. Aim at the three-teacher school. | Livestock Suggestions for July . . . 

| The little one-room, one-teacher school must We Must NeverConclude We Know ItAll 

/ go, because it cannot possibly be efficient. A Success Talk by Senator Gore . . . ified with community life, and has little real 

|| To get large schools, with better buildings, | Growing Muscadine Grapes . . interest in community development. Provide 

|| better equipped and with more and better | July Jobs for Busy Farmers . . a home and farm for the principal, pay fair 

‘| teachers, consolidation seems the remedy. | Farm Work for July .... . wages to all teachers, and their interests will 

|| There are thousands of Southern communi- | Improve Your Stock of Bees . . become identified with those of the commu- 

Hi ties that may wonderfully improve their ed- | New Restrictions on Ticky Cattle nity. 

;; ucational facilities by combining two, three Sterile Hog Cholera Serum ... Yes, these changes will cost money; they 
or four small, weak schools into one consol- Rial Credlis to the National Platform will also cost time and effort. But can your 
idated school with an adequate teaching force. Some Suggestions for July ... .-°. money, time and effort be better expended 
Putting aside all preconceived notions, ask js c sai henge ccutiieas Chale GR ene hae ee 

' yourself sincerely whether this is not true of Home and Sane Suggestions than ina shipin we : eae 
; ers uly . + «6 4 a se . ter, fuller lives for your own boys and girls, 
your own neighborhood. x ; 

3.. We must have longer school terms. Put Your Money in the Bank : for the boys and girls of your neighborhood 
That there isa direct and striking relation Poultry Notes for July . . . a‘ —and is there any surer way of making 
between the length of the school term and The Farmer’s Credit Problem . your community permanently better for 
the progress and achievement of any state is your having lived in it? 





5. Keep good teachers permanently. 
Finally, when we get good teachers, every 
effort should be made to keep them. The 
drifting teacher, wandering from school to 
school year after year, never becomes ident- 
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Deere Implements © 


JolnDeere Van BruntGrainDrills 


EY plant any small seed—alfalfa to bearded oats—and distribute any standard 
fertilizer. Plant seed only, distribute fertilizer only, or handle both at one time. 

Amount sown per acre easily regulated merely by shifting feed gauge levers. 

All the ground sown, because the Van Brunt adjustable gate force-feed compels seed 
to leave hopper in even, continuous streams—no bunching or choking up— 
and an equal amount goes into each furrow. 

And fertilizer is distributed just asevenly. Finger type plates prevent its 
choking up in the hopper. 

An even stand of grain is secured, b 
pressure springs compel all the discs to cut 
furrows of equal depth, and the closed for- 
ward delivery places seed at bottom of these 
furrows. 

Van Brunt Drills neverclogup. Scrapers 
keep discs absolutely clean. 

The high grade discs have bearings that 
are guaranteed to last lifetime of drill. 

Grass seeder attachment can be furnished 
which will drill or sow broadcast, as desired. 

Write us today for free booklet describing 
the Van Brunt Fertilizer Drill. 


John Peere Spreader 


EATER drive works on the principle of a horse power. No clutches, no chains, no 
trouble. Mounting the beater on the axle (a patented feature) does away with half 
the types of castings. 


Only hip-high to the — has big drive wheels. Wheels out of way when 
loading. 


















































The Price of 
FIsK 
Non-Skids 


Is Less 


Than the Plain Tread Styles of 
Several Other Standard Makes. 


O tires will give you greater mile- 
age returns or make your tire 
money go farther. Put them on all four 
wheels—that’s the ideal tire equipment 
for road conditions as you find them. 


Here are three exclusive Salliis Deere Spreader Features—read them over and then be 
sure to see them on the spreader 
itself: 


1. Beater on the axle—nothing 
else like it. 








2. Revolving Rake—load moving 
back to beater revolves the rake. 
Draft actuallyless. Even spread cer- 
tain—no bunching. 

3. Ball Bearing Eccentric Apron 
Drive—requires no attention. 

If you want to distribute manure 
seven feet wide, use the John Deere 


Wide Spread Attachment. Write for 
free booklet. 


| Farin Book For The(sking. 


A Big One—168 Pages 
Tells all about a complete line of farm implements and 
how to adjust and use many of them. A practical encyclo- 
pedia of farm implements. Worth dollars. This book sent 
free to every one who states what special implements he is 
interested in and asks for package No. X- 2. 
Write for your copy today. 


ohnDeereMolinelllinois 


[ EVERY FARM HOME SHOULD HAVE 
ls A COPY OF 


“How Farmers Cooperate 
and Double Profits’’ * 


rd By CLARENCE POE 


A practical guide-book to the whole big subject of coéperation. True stories 
of actual experiences of farmers’ codperative socictics in our own West, South 
and East, and in European countries. Containing chapters on how to organize, 
rules and regulations to adopt, parliamentary rules, by-laws, etc. It is as 
interesting and readable as a novel, 
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The Fisk Tire Service Policy (for the 
benefit of motorists and 35,000 
Fisk dealers) is absolutely without 
comparison —125 Direct Fisk 
Branches throughout the country. 


) 
i 











HE Fisk Tire Service Policy is most liberal and 

complete. The 125 Direct Branches cover the en- 
tire country and make Fisk Service quickly available 
to our dealers, and to you. Through your dealer you 
are sure of the promptest attention of the Fisk Branch 
in your vicinity—and if you are handy to that branch, 
you can make use of Fisk FREE Service to 
motorists whether you use Fisk Tires or 
not. Dismounting, inspection, inflation, re-assemb- 
ling, inspecting wheels for alignment and so on, all 
Free. No charge made except for actual repairs and 
supplies. No tire service policy means so much to tire 
users—or is so easily accessible. 


JETTA 


i 


Dean W. A. Henry, Wisconsin: “It’s surely going to inoculate our farmer 
people of America with the microbe of codperation ’ 

Dr. L. H. Bailey, Ithaca, N. Y.: “I am glad that you have brought Sogethes 
actual experiences that will show what has been done and also what may be done,” 

Charles S. Barrett, President National Farmers’ Union: ‘Every one of the 
twenty-seven chapters of the book is richly worth stuc dy and the book is @ monu- 
ment to the author's ability, sORUOUE, and panesetions.’ 

W. D. Hoard, Hoard’s Dairyman: “A great book!’ 

Dr. Kenyon L, Butterfield, President Massachusetts Agricultural College:—‘“It 
seems to be filled to the brim with practical and suggestive matter.” 

Dr. T. N. Carver, Harvard University:—‘“I am delighted with it. The con- 
crete way in which you have described the actual results of codperation amounts 
to a demonstration. I wish it were possible to get it into the hands of everyone 
of the six and a half million farmers in the United States,” 

Prof. W. K. Tate, George Peabody College for Teachers:—‘In my opinion this 
is the most helpful book on this subject which has ever been written for Ameri- 
ae farmers, and bears on every page the marks of first-hand investigation.” 

. C. Branson, University of North Carolina:—‘'The thing to do now is to get 
it ite the hands of the wide-awake farmers, business people, bankers and legis- 
lators, It is almost the only book that shows up a competent knowledge of 
Southern economic problems,” 

George W. Russell, Editor Irish Homestead, Dublin: “Mr. Poe is of farming 
stock himself, spent his boyhood on a farm and helped to work it, and has the 
great advantage that he has been in the business of agriculture. That life on the 
farm has made him look at the practical side of agricultural coéperation, and 
though there are many farming books well written and full of valuable informa- 
tion, we really do not know of any work more practical than this.” 

A Cabinet Member writes: “The other day I had a talk with Sir Horace 
Plunkett about coéperation enterprises in this country, and he told me that ‘How 
Farmers Codperate’ is the best thing yet pubtished on the subject.”’ 

Printed from large clear type on good paper, substantially bound in cloth, 
5x7 inches, 256 pages. 

Price $1. With The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.50. Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Send for price list—or call on nearest branch, 
Complete list of branches on request. 


THe Fisk RuBBER COMPANY 
of N. Y. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Fisk Dealers Everywhere — Fisk Service 

Branches in Atlanta, 489-491 Peachtree St.— 

Birmingham, 20th St. & Ave. E.— New Orleans, 

742 St. Charles St—_ Memphis, 227 Monroe Ave.— 

Chattanooga, 607 Broad St. —Greenville, 326 N. 
MainSt.—Columbia, 905 Main St.—Raleigh, 419 

Fayetteville St.— Roanoke, 516 Commerce St.— 

Richmond, 1205 W. Broad St.—Okahoma City, 

211 W. First St.—The Fisk Co. of Texas, Houston, 

1305-7-9 Main St.—San eintonio, 204 Avenue C— 

Dallas, Commerce & Harwood Sts. More than 

Trade Mark Reg. U.S, Pat.Of, JOO Branches cover the United States—write 

Time to Re-tire? for complete list. 

(Buy Fisk) E 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














Livestock Suggestions for July 


O MAKE sure that it will not 

be overlooked we start these 
livestock suggestions by calling at- 
tention to the fact that many of the 
pastures are weedy and need mow- 
ing. There never will again be so 
good a time for mowing those weedy 
pastures as today. Too many so- 
called pastures could be more cor- 
rectly described as weed patches. Any 
one who does not believe that it pays 
to keep down the weeds in the pas- 
tures should try it on an acre and be 


convinced. 
II 


The three most important matters 
relating to the livestock industry in 
the South are: (1) feed; (2) more 
feed; and (3) still more feed. To 
supply the livestock enough feed it 
must be grown. We simply will not 
buy it, and if we did the profits would 
all go to the men who raised the feed 
and the railroads and merchants who 
handled it. When corn is 75 cents to 
$1 a bushel and other feeds in pro- 
portion, and they have to be bought, 
they are not good for stock and the 
stock simply don’t get them. It 
not too late, even yet, to add a little 
to the feed crops to be grown this 
season; nor is it too early to begin 
planning for late fall, winter and ear- 
ly spring pastures. 

Ill 


There is no crop of which I have 
any knowledge that will produce as 
much and as good grazing from 
March 1 to May 15 as crimson clover, 
and when we consider its benefits to 
the land as an additional reason for 
sowing it, the wonder is that this 
winter legume is not more generally 
grown in the South. We can length- 
en the grazing season or shorten the 
feeding season from a month to six 
weeks by sowing a large acreage of 
crimson clover this fall for spring 
pasture, and at the same time in- 
crease the corn crop. If you have 
not grown it, try an acre or two on 
good land. 


* 


is 


IV 


If any man feels that he cannot 
balance the rations for his livestock, 
the animals will do the work for him, 
if he will only let them. The self- 
feeder has, at least, proved that the 
hog will balance his own rations if 
the feeds are put before him, and it 
is probable that other young growing 
animals will do the same; but for 
work stock and dairy cows the owner 
must do some of the thinking. How- 
ever, if he uses one concentrate very 
rich in protein and one very rich in 
carbohydrates, or two concentrates, 
one only moderately rich in protein 
and the other in carbohydrates, and 
one-half the roughage a legume, the 
ration is likely to be balanced nearly 
enough for all practical purposes. 


Vv 


As the calves and colts get older 
and larger and the milk supply falls 
below their full needs, a little grain 
should be added. While these young 
things are getting milk there is no 
better grain for the calves, if they 
are receiving skimmed milk than 
whole corn, but the colts should have 
a mixture of equal parts of corn, oats 
and wheat bran. The pigs do pretty 
well while they are nursing their 
mother, but when weaned they stop 
growing unless given a little grain in 
addition to what they can gather in 
the pastures. For these pigs getting 
no milk, corn is not sufficient. If they 
can have half a feed of equal parts 
of ground soy beans and corn or five 





parts of corn and one of tankage, 
they will do well on pasture. If skim- 
med milk is available there is nothing 
better than one pound of corn to 
three pounds of milk. 
vi 

The value of the silo does not lie 
alone in the increased value which it 
gives the corn crop, although the fact 
that it preserves the corn stover, 
which contains nearly half the feed 
value of the plant, in the most pal- 
atable form, is a great consideration. 
But here in the South, where a lack 
of suitable feed is the greatest ob- 
stacle to the livestock industry, the 
fact that the feed is provided before- 
hand, and placed in a convenient 
place to be used is one of the greatest 
advantages possessed by the silo. It 
is true that no man needs a silo who 
has no suitable crops to put into it, 
but if one has a silo the feed crops 
are more likely to be grown. 


VII 

It will pay better to ship some of 
the cattle now on the pastures, espe- 
cially those in good condition, than 
to keep so many cattle that when hot, 
dry weather comes in August or later 
there will not be enough feed for all 
the stock. Every fall we see instances 
where the cattle fail to increase in 
weight and sometimes actually lose 
in flesh because of lack of feed. The 
prices are usually better for cattle 
fit to ship in late July or early Au- 
gust, and keeping them longer can 
only be justified because they are not 
in condition to ship or there is plenty 
of feed to keep them growing right 
up to the end of the grazing season. 


Vill 


It is just as great an error to sup- 
pose that a man can learn the live- 
stock business from his own experi- 
ence only as that he can learn it from 
books alone. There is no one thing 
which retards the development of the 
livstock business in the South more 
than the failure to appreciate the 
necessity for reading and study. Live- 
stock husbandry is the most difficult 
and the highest type of farming be- 
cause it requires a knowledge of crop 
production and in addition a knowl- 
edge of breeding and feeding. The 
breeding and feeding of livestock de- 
mands a wide range of knowledge. 
The idea that anyone can do these 
or a failure to appreciate just what 
they do mean is responsible for many 
failures. Study, hard study of books, 
and much actual practice, are requir- 
ed—not one, but both. 


IX 


The livestock man who expects to 
succeed must know what others in 
the same line of work are thinking 
and doing. This is true of every other 
line of endeavor, and livestock pro- 
duction is no exception. It is neces- 
sary that he attend meetings where 
livestock subjects are discussed and 
that he go to the fairs where good 
livestock are exhibited and judged 
and where livestock producers con- 
gregate and discuss their business. 
Any man of intelligence who takes 
advantage of meetings of livestock 
men, of livestock shows and public 
sales can make them a splendid 
means to a liberal education in his 
business. Every livestock producer 
in the South should attend at least 
one state fair this fall and carefully 
study the livestock judging. If there 
is a state livestock association he 
should attend its meetings, and every 
cattleman should attend the meeting 
of the Southern Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation at Shreveport, La., August 16, 


17 and 18, 1916. There will be a good 
program, good cattle and public sales. 


x 


The pigs, calves, colts, cows giving 
milk and hens that lay eggs will need 
something more than corn and corn 
fodder next winter. No, cotton- 
seed meal will not entirely sup- 
ply the deficiency, although it will 
help. Corn, corn fodder, sorghum or 
other grass hay and cottonseed meal 
will enable the animal to live and 
some of them to do fairly well, but 
to complete the feeds, balance the 
rations and supply the bone and mus- 
cle-making materials a liberal allow- 
ance of legumes is essential. We 
need a rich protein feed to take the 
place of cottonseed meal where it 
cannot be safely used to supply the 
full needs of the animal. Soy beans 
supply a good rich protein concen- 
trate and there are numerous legumes 
for furnishing a rich protein rough- 
age. We will be prepared to grow 
livestock when we plant half the land 
now planted to corn to soy beans and 
other legumes and make the other 
half yield 40 bushels of corn or more 
per acre. Until then, most profit in 
livestock in the South will come from 
the grazing of cattle on our cheap 
lands. 





The Place of Corn in Hog Feeding 


READER insists that “Hogs can- 

not be successfully raised without 
corn,” and cites the fact that maps 
showing the corn and hog production 
of the United States will prove that 
the two go together. 

It is undoubtedly true that in the 
United States corn and hog produc- 
tion largely go together; but this in 
no way proves that hogs cannot be 
profitably produced without corn. 
Canada produces little corn and her 
hogs are largely fed on other grains. 
Iowa on April 1, 1910, had over 65 
per cent more hogs than Illinois, and 
yet Illinois produced 27 per cent more 
corn in 1909 than Towa. 

Corn is quite generally the best 
feed we have for hogs, so far as their 
requirements for carbohydrates and 
fats are concerned. Of the concen- 
trates on the market, it is in most 
cases also the cheapest feed we have, 
and it is also an excellent feed in 
that it produces a white, firm carcass. 

But in the South corn is not gen- 
erally the cheapest feed for hogs. It 
may be as cheap on the market, but 
there are other feeds which it costs 
more to harvest than it does corn 
that when gathered by the hogs 
themselves are cheaper than corn, 
even though the hogs gather the corn. 
For instance, average Southern corn 
lands produce only 17.5 bushels of 
corn per acre, but these same lands 
will easily produce from 20 to 25 
bushels of soy beans. The soy beans 
can be produced more generally and 
with greater certainty after a crop of 
oats or other fall grain, and with less 
cost for cultivation. If these be facts, 
then if a bushel of soy beans is worth 
a bushel of corn for pork production, 
soy beans:are cheaper or more eco- 
nomical for hog production in the 
South. 

We need corn in hog production in 
the South. It is our best source of 
carbohydrates so far as these are fur- 
nished in concentrates. We also need 
it because it produces a good carcass 
and in combination with cotttonseed 
meal should be used after the hogs 
have been grown largely on soy beans, 
peanuts, etc., and a minimum of corn, 
for fattening and hardening the car- 
cass. But we can and must grow 
hogs largely on other feeds than corn 
or else about double the per acre 
yields of corn. At present we tan 
grow hogs economically or profitably 
on other feeds than corn, just as 
Canada and other countries do; but 





we cannot grow them profitably or 
economically entirely or even largely 
on corn. Corn is an excellent hog 
feed and in some sections the cheap- 
est and best, but in the South it is 
too high priced, because of our low 
yields per acre. We must use a mini- 
mum of corn, but still should use 
some, and a maximum of feeds gath- 
ered by the hogs. 





HOW TO MAKE GOOD CORN 
YIELDS 


Nitrogen and Humus and Moisture 
Are Primary Requisites, and Crim- 
son Clover Plowed Under Furnishes 
Them 


T IS hard for some to understand 

why it is so difficult to produce 50 
bushels of corn per acre, while many 
reported yields of 200 bushefs per 
acre are made. No state makes an 
average yield of 50 bushels per acre, 
and the average of the South is below 
20 bushels the acre; yet, the extreme- 
ly large yields are generally reported 
from the South. 

When more than 50 bushels per 
acre are grown, or when as much as 
100 bushels the acre are produced, all 
conditions must be favorable. The 
larger the increase above 50 bushels 
per acre the more uniformly favor- 
able must be all the conditions which 
affect the yield. 

There are many factors which in- 
fluence the yield of corn: seed, va- 
riety, cultivation, fertilizers, soil, 
rainfall, etc. 

Soil fertility and rainfall are the 
two factors which exert the most in- 
fluence in limiting the yields of corn. 
Nitrogen and water are the two spe- 
cial limiting factors which seem to 
hold the average yields below 50 
bushels per acre. Before corn will 
become a profitable crop in the South, 
the yields must be doubled. This can- 
not be economically done by the use 
of commercial fertilizer. Neither can 
it be done under our present ideas 
and methods of feeding the soil. It 
is necessary to plow under legume 
crops, not one, but at least two or 
three during as many years, to quick- 
ly increase the yields. A crop of 
crimson clover plowed under each 
year and followed by corn will, in 
three or four years, double the yields. 
By this means alone can the nitrogen 
be quickly and economically supplied 
and conditions made that wiil hold 
the required moisture for a large 
yield. Corn is the one crop that ree 
quires our richest soils and for 
which soils do not become too rich. 
Stable manure would produce similar 
results, but a ton of crimson clover 
hay contains as much nitrogen as 
four or five tons of stable manure. 
The crimson clover can be had with 
small trouble and expense and is 
available to all. Twenty-five cents 
worth of seed sowed this fall will 
produce enough seed to sow several 
acres next fall, so there is no excuse 
for failure to sow crimson clover on 
account of the cost. 

It is often given as an excuse by 
those who do not sow such legumes 
as crimson clover, that they cannot 
afford the cost of the seed. 

This is purely an excuse, but in no 
sense a reason. A small start can be 
made, seed produced, and the acreage 
increased without in any way reduce 
ing the acreage in corn. The man 
who continues to grow 20 bushels of 
corn per acre year after year does so 
purely beeause he does not want to 
grow more. In three or four years he 
can increase the yield to 40 bushels 
per acre, and never miss a crop of 
corn, if he will save and sow crimson 
clover seed. There is absolutely no 
excuse for continuing the low aver- 
age yields of corn made in the South, 








Save your papers and get a binder, 














What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 




















Why Not Read the Paper ? 


AM daily getting letters asking 

about the cultivation of the late 
crop of Irish potatoes, how to de- 
stroy nut grass and how to grow 
horse radish. I have recently told on 
this page all I know about these 
things, and the subscribers do not 
seem to read the paper. 





Blister Bugs 


*““DLEASE tell how to destroy the 

bugs on potatoes,—not the Col- 
orado beetle but the old blister bugs, 
which do not seem to mind Paris 
green.” 

Cut a good cedar brush and whip 
them out. I have driven them out in 
swarms and they will keep going and 
not come back. 





Let Cantaloupe Vines Alone 


“YT HAVE one-fourth acre in canta- 

loupes now setting fruit and still 
blooming profusely. Will it tend to 
make the melons ripen earlier to 
pinch the tips of the vines?” 

Better not interfere with the growth 
of the vines. I have never seen any 
good results from pruning the vines 
of cataloupes or watermelons. 





Himalaya Berry 


“‘T AM much interested in the Hima- 
laya berry, and intend to plant an 
acre of them. Where can the plants 
be had, and when should I plant?” 
Better go slow about planting this 
blackberry for commercial purposes. 
One of the largest growers of small 
fruit plants in the United States says, 
after repeated trials, that the Hima- 
laya berry is worthless. I hear of 
some who find it good, but I do not 
know of any one growing them for 
market. 





Tomato Leaf Blight 


“FESHE lower leaves of my tomatoes 

are turning yellow and the 
trouble is extending up the stalks. 
How can I stop it?” 

The trouble doubtless is the fungus 
known as Cladosoprium fulvum, or 
leaf blight. Had you sprayed the to- 
matoes earlier you could have pre- 
vented it. Spraying now will check 
its spread. Always spray tomatoes 
every ten days from the time they 
are set till the fruit is nearly grown. 
This will prevent the blight and most 
of the fruit rots. 





Bugs and Young Melons 


+ HAT will keep the bugs off of 
young melons?” 

The little striped or spotted beetles 
that attack the plants just as they 
come through the ground can be pre- 
vented from damaging the plants by 
keeping them covered with dust of 
any sort. I use very fine bone meal, 
and that repels the bugs and helps 
the plants. Spraying with lead ar- 
senate, 1 pound to 30 gallons of water 
and 2 gallons of molasses will kill 
them, and this is also good to spray 
the plants after the fruit sets to de- 
stroy the worms that get into canta- 
loupes. 





Rabbit Foot Clover 


NUMBER of our subscribers 
have sent me samples of the lit- 


tle gray-head clover, for name. It is 
Trifolium arvense, known also as 
Rabbit Foot clover. It is a native 


plant, growing freely in sandy soils, 
and being a legume has some value 
perhaps, but is generally regarded as 
a weed. It is an annual, starting in 
the fall and ripening in summer like 
crimson clover, and where it grows 
‘the soil will be found inoculated for 
/crimson clover. Some ask where to 


buy the seed, but I do not think they 
are in commerce at all. It grows very 
thickly where I live on every waste 
spot, but is regarded only as a weed. 
No one here sows any of it. 





Propagating Dewberries 


**T WISH some information in re- 
gard to the propagation of dew- 
berries by rooting the tips.” 

Pinch the young canes when about 
two feet long and they will branch. 
Then in late July or early August 
cover these tips with soil and each 
one will make a plant. But you can 
make better plants from cuttings of 
the roots. Cuttings two and a half 
inches long are made of the roots in 
the fall and buried in boxes of sand 
in winter, and planted in spring in 
rows and cultivated, and by fall they 
make fine plants and better ones 
than the tips. Red raspberries are 
grown in same way. 





Tomatoes Rotting 


bis HAT is the cause of tomatoes 

rotting? They seem to be all 
right till about time for them to 
ripen, and then they begin to rot in 
the centre.” 

There are several fungous rots that 
attack tomatoes which can be pre- 
vented by regular and repeated spray- 
ing with Bordeaux mixture, but the 
blossom end rot is thought to be 
caused by dry weather, and spraying 
does not seem to prevent it. I have 
had it every year when the weather 
is dry, but have not noticed any this 
summer, for we have been having 
constant rains, and now if it does get 
dry I have an irrigating pipe over my 
garden and am independent of the 
rain. I have not seen a rotten to- 
mato yet, and picked my first ripe 
one June 12. 





Dahlias and Roses 


E HAVE pruned our dahlias to 

yne stalk, but the wet weather 
is making them grow very fast, and I 
fear they will bloom too early. How 
should they be treated? We used the 
tobacco decoction you advised on our 
roses and they are doing fine, but 
some of: the finest ones are showing 
signs of mildew. What shall we do 
for this?” 

I am now cutting back all the dah- 
lias that show flower buds, cutting 
the first joint below the shoot show- 
ing the buds. This will cause branch- 
ing, and the later flowers will be 
more abundant and better than the 
sunburnt blooms that come in mid- 
summer. To prevent mildew on 
roses the Bordeaux mixture is effec- 
tive, but it makes the bushes un- 
sightly, and it is better to use formal- 
dehyde, 1 pint to 30 gallons of water. 
I use this before any mildew appears, 
and thus prevent it. Where there is 
already mildew the spraying should 
be repeated till the fresh leaves come 
out. 





Making a Silo 


‘*“DLEASE give me your opinion on 

the advisability of building a silo 
underground where there is no dan- 
ger of water rising in it. I would dig 
15 feet and 8 feet in diameter and ce- 
ment the walls. Will this be as well 


as building it of lumber above 
ground?” 
Certainly it would not. It would 


cost a great deal more to dig the pit 
and cement the walls, and then it 
would not keep silage as well as a 
silo above ground, and it would be 
far more difficult and costly to hoist 
the feed out than to throw it down 
from the silo outside. I once used 
three large underground silos with 
cement walls, and found that the con- 
stant condensation of the moisture 
on the wall damaged a great deal of 


the silage along the sides. A cheap 
and good silo is the kind used largely 
by the dairymen in north Ohio. These 
are made with wooden hoops made of 
two or three layers of half-inch stuff 
three inches wide and yellow pine 
flooring is nailed to the inside of 
these hoops, and as wood does not 
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shrink endwise, the silo remains 
tighter than with iron hoops. A silo 
of this kind well covered with thick 
cement wash on the outside and oil- 
ed with boiled oil every season in- 
side, will last a long time. 3ut I 
would never make a silo smaller than 
10 feet in diameter and 20 feet high. 








$500 More a Year for the Average South- 
ern Farmer 











WE MUST NEVER CONCLUDE THAT WE KNOW IT ALL 
By PROF. W. F. MASSEY 














HE farmer who comes to the 
conclusion that he knows all 
there is to be learned about 
farming stands a much poorer chance 
of improving his income than the 
man who realizes that there is a 
great deal for all of us yet to learn, 
and who is all his life a student. 


If any one knew all about the soil 
and its cultivation and the best meth- 
od for making profitable crops, there 
would be no further use for the ex- 
periment station, no further use for 
any investigations into the nature of 
the crops we grow and the best treat- 
ment to give them. We are learning 
more about these things every year. 
We know a great deal now which was 
not known before the stations were 
set to work making their researches. 


And the work of the stations has 
made it possible for the teaching of 
agriculture and the sciences connect- 
ed therewith, and preparing men for 


further investigations for the in- 
crease of our knowledge. The man 


who thinks he knows it all will soon 
see his neighbors making more than 
he does if they are earnest students. 
The man who knows it all nev- 
er attends the farmers’ institutes, 
never gets the station bulletins, has 
no use for the county demonstrator, 
studies the phases of the moon more 
than the condition of his soil, and 
sticks in the old ruts, and wonders 
why there is no money in farming. 


The Know-it-all Is Doomed to Failure 


HE man who is a student and is am- 

bitious to increase the fertility of 
his soil and make bigger crops, and 
wishes to find the most economical 
methods of doing this and increasing 
his profits, will get information from 
every source attainable. He will have 
his address entered for the bulletins 
of his experiment station. He will 
get the monthly list from the Agricul- 
tural Department at Washington, and 
will watch for every bulletin the De- 
partment issues for farmers that may 
be of help to him. He will attend the 
institutes and make notes of all that 
interests him, and will be always 
ready to consult with his county de- 
monstrator and to test the methods 
proposed on his own land. At the 
same time he will be a student of his 
own soil, and will endeavor in every 
way to learn more of its peculiari- 
ties, for he will understand that no 
hard and fast rules can be made that 
will apply to every man’s farm. 

He will study the life of the plants 
he uses to produce his crops, will 
learn how plants grow and take food 
from soil and air, how they make 
seed, and how he can improve their 
capacity for production by the best 
known methods of selection, for he 
will understand that there is as much 
to be gained by increasing the capac- 
ity of his plants as by the improve- 
ment of his soil. Soil improvement 
and plant development go hand in 
hand with the student farmer. 

We must understand that success in 
any profession depends on the knowl- 
edge a man gains of his profession. 
No can can get to be a successful and 
useful. physician who fails to study 
every advance.that is made in medical 
study and the needs of the human 
body in sickness and health. 

No can can become a successful 
lawyer who fails to study the books 
written on law, or fails to keep up 
with the decisions of the courts, or 
fails to study the best methods to 
present a case to court or jury. Men 


in all other professions study every- 
thing that is published by other men 
in their profession, and never dream 
that they knew it all. 

But many farmers imagine that 
there is nothing in the published ex- 
perience of other farmers that will be 
of value to them, and they have an 
ignorant disdain for what they call 
“book farming,” imagining that any 
facts that have been learned about 
the cultivation of the soil and the im- 
provement of crops become worthless 
when put in print. They claim to be 
practical farmers, when in fact they 
are far less practical than the men 
who would help them in the books 
and bulletins. The station investiga- 
tors measure and weigh accurately 
everything, while the farmer who 
imagines that he knows it all, guesses 
at everything. He guesses at the 
acres, guesses at the yields, guesses 
at the best time of the moon to plant 
or harvest, guesses at the best meth- 
ods for improving the soil or making 
improvement in plants. In fact, he is 
totally impractical and a = guesser 
rather than a student. 


The Farmer Who Guessed Instead of 
Knew 


OME years ago I attended an in- 

stitute in a great dairy section of 
Pennsy!vania. There were some ex- 
cellent lectures made by men skilled 
in dairy work, and demonstrations 
given in various ways. After the 
morning session a man came to me 
and said, “I came over here just to 
hear what you men had to say. I can 
beat all my neighbors, for I sell more 
milk than any of them.” I told him I 
was glad to hear of his success, and 
asked him if he knew how much milk 
he got for a dollar’s worth of feed, 
whether he knew that every cow in 
his herd was a profitable cow or a 
mere boarder. He replied, “I never 
look into those things; I grow all my 
roughage and some grain, and buy 
some grain feed and get the milk.” I 
asked him how long a merchant 
would continue in business who never 
knew what his stock cost nor wheth- 
er he was selling at a profit or not 
and who never took an account of 
stock. TI told him that he knew that 
his market in Philadelphia required 
a certain standard of cream in the 
milk, and asked did he know that ev- 
ery cow in his herd made milk up to 
standard. 

He began to think and said, “I be- 
lieve you are right, and I had better 
study these things,” and went off, de- 
termined to keep a record of his cows 
and the cost of feed and get a tester 
to find out the value of the milk of 
each cow. In fact, I believe that 
nian started then to study his busi- 
ness, realizing that he had been very 
slack in this matter. 

But it is not every man who comes 
to an institute to scoff who really 
gains by coming, for some men are so 
set in their habits that no amount of 
lecturing will induce them to change 
and study their profession. 

But I am glad to be able to say that 
the day of prejudice is passing in the 
South. Farmers all over the South are 
realizing the importance of study in 
agriculture, and are anxious that their 
sons shall have a better opportunity 
than they had, and hence they are 
crowding the colleges of agriculture 
with their boys, who will go forth as 
leaders in the great agricultural ad- 
vancement that is sweeping over the 
South, and will point the way towards 
greater profits on every farm. 
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| Wheat, Rye and Barley: Useful Facts About Soils, Culture, etc. | 


| Article No. 27 on ‘‘ Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know’”’ 
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HEAT needs a rich or fairly 

W rich soil, not too sandy. It isa 

much more practicable crop in 

the Piedmont section and in the north- 
ern half of the Gulf states than in the 
Coastal Plain. In 

the latter region 

wheat is a less cer- 

tain crop than fall- 

sowed oats and 

usually less profit- 

able. In the Coast- 

al Plain the pro- 

duction of wheat 

should usually be 

<i only for home use 

PROF. DUGGAR or local consump- 
tion. However, even in the Coastal 
Plain there are some soils on which 
wheat may be grown as a sale crop, 
—for example, the lime lands of cen- 
tral Alabama and northeastern Mis- 
sissippi. 

Rotation—Wheat should usually 
follow a summer legume, such as 
cowpeas or soy beans, and should us- 
ually also be followed by a summer 
legume. Wheat usually thrives where 
it follows cotton on good land. 
Avoid sowing it immediately after 
oats or rye, since volunteer plants of 
these crops are apt to be present. 

Culture—The best possible preparr 
ation by plowing and repeated har- 
rowings or rolling is desirable for 
wheat. Since wheat is atacked by the 
Hessian fly and since this insect is 
not active after a killing frost, the 
sowing of wheat in the central part 
of the Cotton Belt is usually postpon- 
ed until the first half of November, or 
a few weeks earlier in the northern 
part of the belt. “The use of a grain 
drill is preferable to broadcast sow- 
ing, affording as a rule larger yields, 
more uniform stand and greater ev- 
enness in maturing. Four to five 
pecks per acre is the usual amount of 
seed, 


No treatment of seed for rust or 
for the loose (black) smut of wheat 
is practicable. However, seed should 
be obtained from a field where there 
has been little or no loose smut. 

Treatment of seed with formalde- 
hyde (one ounce to three gallons of 
water, in the same way as for oat 
smut) prevents the stinking or con- 
cealed smut of wheat which, if pres- 
ent, may not be conspicuous, but 
which reduces yield and quality. 

Varieties——Contrary to a too gen- 
eral belief, no accurate evidence has 
been found to show any difference in 
hardiness or yield between bearded 
and beardless varieties. However, the 
Southern farmer should give prefer- 
ence to beardless varieties for the 
reason that when rust promises to be 
so severe as to threaten the grain 
crop, beardless varieties are better 
adapted for cutting as hay. 

Among standard beardless varieties 
are the Blue Stem, Fultz, Currell, etc., 
and among bearded varieties are Ful- 
caster and Stoner, sometimes also 
called Miracle. 

Whenever possible thoroughly ac- 
climated seed should be used, because 
it is usually earlier, more reliable, and 
less apt to introduce such trouble- 
some weeds as cockle and cheat. 

Fertilization—Wheat, like all the 
other small grains, should receive on 
most soils an application of 100 to 300 
pounds per acre of acid phosphate. 
Even more important is a top-dress- 
ing of some soluble form of nitrogen 
early in March. Our first choice for 
this purpose is nitrate of soda, and 
our second choice is sulphate of am- 
monia, using 80 to 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda, or three-fourths that 
amount of sulphate of ammonia per 
acre. 

If any field on the farm is to be 
limed,—say with one or two tons per 
acre of ground limestone—it should 
be usually the field where wheat (or 
some clover) is to be grown. 


lI—Rye 

SES and Culture—While rye is 

used for making both flour and li- 
quor,its principal use in the South is 
for forage. It is usually considered 
more available than any other of the 
small grains for pasturage. This is be- 
cause of its rapid and relatively luxur- 
iant growth, its hardiness toward cold 
and its ability to make at least some 
growth even on poor soils. Every 
farm should have its rye pasture, on 
which at least the hogs and calves 
make a fair part of their living in 
February and March, and on rich 
land also in December and January. 

Next to its use for grazing, rye is 
prized as a crop for soiling,—that is 
for cutting and feeding green. Rye 
sowed on rich land in September of- 
ten attains a height of 18 to 30 inches 
in December, affording one cutting in 
that month just as it is beginning to 
head. On rich land a second and 
even a third cutting for green feeding 
aay be had in February and in 
March. For use as a soiling plant 
rye is best planted in drills,- which 
may be 12 to 24 inches apart. 

For pasturage it may be sowed eith- 
er broadcast or with a grain drill. For 
grain production one bushel of seed 
per acre is sufficient, and when rye is 
drilled in wide drills between cotton 
rows the amount of seed is sometimes 
reduced to three or even two pecks 
per acre. For pasturage one should 
use about twice as much seed as for 
grain production. 

Soils and Time of Planting.—Rye is 
prized because it is better able than 
either wheat or barley, and most peo- 
ple believe better able than oats, to 
grow on poor soils. Indeed, there is 


a tendency to over-estimate it as a 
soil-improving crop. In this respect 
it does not compare with crimson 
clover, vetch, etc., since it adds no ni- 
trogen, but only a rather low grade 
of vegetable matter to the soil. When 
rye is used partly or wholly for soil 
improvement, plowing under must be 
very thorough and should be done 
before the plants become woody, for 
rye plants not completely buried sur- 
vive for some weeks and act like 
weeds in April and May. 

Types and Varieties —Although the 
writer has tested numbers of Euro- 
pean varieties,—most of them very 
unpromising,—yet the number of va- 
rieties grown in the United States is 
small. Those offered on the Southern 
market are the following: 

(1) Southern, which is a thorough- 
ly acclimatized strain; 

(2) Commercial rye, which 
have been grown in any latitude; 

(3) Tennessee or North Georgia 
rye; and 

(4) Abruzzi rye. 

Abruzzi, which is coming into gen- 
eral use, is an extremely promising 
early variety, the seed of which now 
cost more than any other kind. 

Southern rye is the kind most gen- 
erally grown, and we have _ found 
some strains of this practically as 
early as Abruzzi. 

Commercial rye, if grown much 
north of our latitude, is of relatively 
little value here for forage. 

Rye from Tennessee or north Geor- 
gia has also in our tests proved to be 
later and less luxuriant than rye from 
our own latitude or farther South. It 
is feared that rye from the northern 
part of the Cotton Belt is often offer- 


may 





a blind man—Senator Thomas P. 


such distinguished success despite 


essential for success. 
“Success Talk for Boys’’ herewith.] 


mittee on Agriculture of the 

United States Senate, I ap- 
preciate the privilege afforded me 
by Editor Poe to say a word to the 
farm boys of the South. The Na- 
tion is interested in your success. 
The Nation’s chiefest asset is to 
be found not in its material riches 
but in the character and conscience 
of its people. 

The life of every individual is 
made up largely of failures and 
successes. Analyze every failure. 
Make it tell you its secret, why it 
happened and how it could have 
been avoided. Generally speaking, 
the failures are due to one of the 
three following conditions: 

1. The thing attempted may 


have been in the nature of things 
an impessibility. 


A S CHAIRMAN of the Com- 


2. The thing attempted may have 
been a possibility and yet may 
have been beyond the capacity and 
resources of the person attempt- 
ing it—an impossibility in a given 
case. 

3. The thing attempted may 
have been a possibility even for 
the person attempting it and the 
failure may have resulted from in- 
attention or inefficiency on his 
part. 


Analysis will show that perhaps 
half of your failures are due to 
taking things for granted, expect- 
ing things to go right on their own 
account without taking the pains 
to see that they go right. Nearly 





A WORTHY MESSAGE FROM SENATOR GORE 


The Blind Senator From Oklahoma Writes a Notable “Success 
Talk” for Progressive Farmer Boys 


[One of the foremost men in the United States Senate, the chairman of the com- 
mittee on agriculture and the occupant of other positions of high responsibility, is 
yore of Oklahoma. 
a handicap 
ruined many a man, certainly qualifies him to speak with authority on the qualities 
Every boy in the South should read and re-read his notable 


The 
that would 


fact that he has won 
have disheartened and 


the other half of your failures will 
be due to putting off until tomor- 
row what ought to be done today. 
Things do not wait; opportunities 
do not loiter; time does not linger. 
This is an age of the keenest com- 
petition. All the intellects of all 
the earth are fiercely engaged in 
this competition. Things worth 
doing will find somebody eager to 
do them today. In a better sense 
than Macbeth meant it, “Let the 
firstling of your heart be the first- 
ling of your hand.” 


Many young people who are not 
“favorites of fate, in fortune’s lap 
caressed”, seem to think that the 
sun has set upon the day of op- 
portunity, seem to think that the 
gateways of opportunity have been 
bolted and barred against them. 
This is not true. But if it were 
true, intelligence, persistence, is 
the passkey and the only key that 
could be relied upon to unlock the 
closed doors of opportunity. 

Keep your word. Keep your 
faith, Deserve the confidence of 
your fellowman. Time and experi- 
ence will teach you that this confi- 
dence is the best of all commercial 
assets. They will teach you infi- 
nitely more than this. They will 
teach you as the years come and 
go that there is no substitute for 
personal integrity; that without 
this all other virtues wither away 
and die. They will teach you that 
after all a good name is the imme- 
diate jewel of the soul. 


T. P. GORE. 
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ed under the name of Southern rye. 

We regard the latitude in which rye 
has been grown for many generations 
as even more important than the par- 
ticular varietal name. 

Culture—While rye responds to 
good prepartion, especially in afford- 
ing a thicker stand, yet it will bear 
greater neglect in this respect than 
either wheat or barley. Rye can be 
sowed earlier than either wheat or 
Oats,—say September l,—and also lat- 
er than any other grain—that is up - 
to even the latter part of December. 

Largest yields of forage are pro- 
duced by sowing in September or ear- 
ly in October. To afford the largest 
yield of grain, sowing should be so 
late as to avoid having the plants 
throw up seed stems before the se- 
verely cold weather is past; that is, 
rye for grain should be sowed in Oc- 
tober or November. 


IlI—Barley 


OILS.—Barley is the most fastidi- 

ous of all the grains in requiring a 
very rich soil, and preferably one 
with abundance of clay, humus and 
lime. 

_Likewise it requires abundant fer- 
tilization,—which may be of the same 
character as for wheat. 

_Uses.—While the bulk of commer- 
cial barley is used in the manufacture 
of beer, the principal use of this crop 
in the South is for pasturage. It also 
affords a grain that is well adapted 
for feeding to hogs and other live- 
stock. 

Culture—For grain sow one and 
one-half to two bushels of seed, pre- 
ferably in October or early in Novem- 
ber. Barley is intermediate between 
wheat and Red Rust-proof oats in its 
resistance to cold. Drilling is pre- 
ferred to broadcast sowing. 


Types and Varieties.—Barley of the 
types and varieties ordinarily grown 
differs from wheat and rye in that 
the husks remain securely attached 
to the grain. Hence the grain is thor- 
oughly covered up, presenting angu- 
lar outlines. The standard weight 
per bushel is 48 pounds, as compared 
with 60 for wheat and 32 for oats. 


There are also hull-less varieties of 
barley, to the grains of which the 
hulls do not adhere, so that the naked 
grains somewhat resemble those of 
wheat. however, hull-less varieties 
are not grown in the South, and in 
our tests they have afforded relative- 
ly small yields of grain. 

The varieties of barley and oats ~ 
generally grown are bearded, but 
beardless barley of several types is 
coming into use in the South. The 
beardless varieties are of course pre- 
ferable for hay, even for soiling, and 
also for convenience in handling as 
a grain crop. R 

The bearded varies are usually di- 
vided into two-rowed barleys and the 
six-rowed barleys, the latter being 
more common in the South. 


A type of barley formerly known 
as beardless, but which is now more 
properly designated as “hooded” bar- 
ley, matures earlier than any other 
known grain. It has matured at the 
Alabama Experiment Station, from 
very early seeding, before the first of 
May. Unfortunately, “Hooded” bar- 
ley is the most liable of any type to 
winter-killing. Moreover, it stools 
out but slightly and affords a rela- 
tively small yield of grain. 

The variety of beardless barley re- 
cently bred up by the United States 
Department of Agriculture is re- 
garded as the most promising kind 
for the South. It also matures before 
any other barley, except hooded bar- 
ley, and well in advance of wheat, rye 
or Red Rust-proof oats. Its main 
fault is that it shatters easily. Hence 
it should be grown on fields fenced 
with hog wire so that the shattered 
barley may be utilized by hogs. 





THE LESSER OF TWO EVILS 


“T’ll be mighty glad when I 
school,” announced Willie one day. 

“Why, will you be glad, dear?’ asked his 
mother in surprise. 

Well, then you an’ papa will have to cut 
out this spellin’ of words that you don’t 
want me to hear?”’—Exchange. 


start to 
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IDLE CORN MIDDLES 


A Summer Cover Crop of Cowpeas Is 
the Remedy 


gel farmers in the Cotton Belt 
are laying by their early planted 
corn. By the last of July this early 
planted corn will have matured its 
growth. During August and Septem- 
ber the corn middles will be idle, or 
growing grass and weeds, the seed of 
which will give trouble the next year. 

All through the summer nitrates 
are being formed in the soil. If they 
are not utilized by some growing 
crop, much of them will be leached 
out of the soil by the late summer 
rains and lost to succeeding crops. 
The farmer cannot afford to allow 
them to escape from his farm. 

During the late summer and early 
fall the idle corn middle should be 
planted in cowpeas. This new crop 
comes up and begins growth as the 
corn finishes its growth. As the ni- 
trogen in the soil becomes available, 
the cowpea roots utilize it and pre- 
vent its loss by leaching; they also 
add atmospheric nitrogen to the soil. 

Cowpeas may be planted in hills 
along the edge of the corn row at 
next to the last cultivation. The last 
cultivation of the corn cultivates the 
cowpeas. If it is thought best, cow- 
peas may be sowed broadcast in the 
corn middles and covered with a 
scrape and scooter, or with a spring- 
tooth cultivator. When the seed are 
planted in hills from a peck to one- 
half bushel is required; but when 
sowed broadcast a bushel will give a 
better cover crop. 

Legumes planted in corn do not 
seem to lessen its yield. In seasons 
when there is plenty of soil moisture, 
experiments show that legumes are 
beneficial to growing corn. 

Cowpeas planted in corn do not 
grow rapidly when they first come up. 
But as soon as the corn ripens the 
peas begin to make rapid growth—of- 
tentimes the growth becomes knee- 
high before frost. A heavy crop of 
seed may be made; from one-half to 
one ton of cowpea hay may be har- 
vested; or considerable excellent 
grazing may be obtained. The nitro- 
gen of the soil has not escaped, at- 
mospheric nitrogen is added, and the 
amount of organic matter in the soil 
greatly increased. E. F. CAUTHEN. 


Show Farmers How to Use Printers’ 
Ink 


HE Oregon farmer can swell his 

annual receipts by using good 
printing and by occasional advertis- 
ing in the weeklies of his county, 
says D. W. Morton, dean of the new 
school of commerce of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 

A farm letterhead should carry the 
name of the farm, the name of the 
owner, the location of the farm, and 
perhaps a small picture of some fea- 
ture of the place, says Dean Morton, 
who regards the farmer as a business 
man with a substantial investment 
upon which he should make every ef- 
fort to pay interest. 

“Tt gives a farmeracertain business 
standing if he has a neat letterhead 
of good grade, and it improves the 
value of his farm to have a name and 
something of an individuality,” he 
said. “There is some initial expense 
in having picture taken and a cut 
made, but the publisher of the near- 





est country paper will attend to the 
details and afterward will do the 
printing reasonably. 

“Tf the farmer raises high-class an- 


imals, his lett 
picture of a 


ot Sos - tage 
neaads May contain a 


yrize animal with its re- 


« 
cord; or if a has a stock farm, a 
picture of a bunch of stock; or if he 
has the best house or barn in the 
neighborhood, a picture of that; or a 
picture of a grove or a stream is us- 
ually effective on stationery. There 
are few Oregon farms not worth 





naming, and few that do not provide 
something worthy a permanent pic- 
ture. 

“Advertising rates are very low in 
Oregon country papers, and a farmer 
at a cost from 10 to 50 cents may of- 
ten sell a horse, a second-hand ma- 
chine, or some other thing about the 
place he does not need by putting a 
small advertisement in his weekly 
paper. 

“A farmer’s advertising should of 
course conform to the best advertis- 
ing standards; it should be very de- 
finite and absolutely truthful.” 





Plan Next Year’s Drainaye Now 
HE recent periods of drouth and 
rainfall illustrate clearly that the 

extremes in weather conditions are 
apt to exist at any time during the 
growing seasons. These extremes are 
always harmful—much-more so than 
continued dryness or continued wet- 
ness,—and make the problem of pro- 
per handling and cropping a serious 
matter. It is this problem of uncer- 


Here is what one farmer says: 

“Tam thoroughly convinced that tile 
drainage pays not only in times of 
wet weather, but in periods of drouth. 
This was demonstrated this year 
(1914) on two different farms under 
my supervision. In each case, the 
yield of lettuce was about twice as 
great on the field underlaid by tile 
than on the adjacent field where no 
tile was used. The crops behaved 
well on the tile drained land during 
the severe drouth of nearly twelve 
weeks.” 

Isn’t this proof enough to show 
that one cannot afford not to drain 
his land? 


Keep this in mind and begin now 
the planning for next year’s drainage. 
Raleigh, N. C. F. R. BAKER. 





Roadside Springs for the Weary 
Traveler 
Y PREMISES have three springs 
of pure water near the roadside 
of the Oakdale-Wartbure pike. A 

















THE KIND OF SCHOOLHOUSES WE NEED 


Lowland Consolidated 


tainty that we are trying to elimin- 
ate; and experience and observation 
have shown to a certain extent that it 
can be done by a proper system of 
under-drainage. 

Under-drainage creates a uniform 
condition in the soil by removing 
quickly the excess water and by en- 
larging the effective root zone, there- 
by creating and making available a 
larger storage capacity so that need- 
ed moisture can be had long after a 
drouth. 


School, Hamblen County, Tenn. 


few dollars have been devoted to the 
improvement of the springs, and to 
providing resting places nearby. 

The locations of these springs are 
especially inviting by reason of 
shade, coolness, and beautiful land- 
scape. Rustic seats invite many pil- 
grims to rest. I am sure that many 
of them arise refreshed, encouraged, 
and that the road subsequently trav- 
eled seems smoother and shorter. 

‘Brookcroft” is printed on a con- 
crete wall above one of the springs. 





become great. 


of every fortune. 


future. 


me a helpful friend. 


l am as free as air. 
I am yours if you will take me. 


lam Thrift! 





THRIFT 





ITHOUT me no man has ever achieved success, nor has any nation ever 
I have been the bedrock of every successful career, and the cornerstone 


All the world knows me and most of the world heeds my warning. 

The poor may have me as well as the rich. 

My power is limitless, my application boundless. 

He who possesses me has contentment in the present and surety for the 


I am of greater value than pearls, rubies, and diamonds. 

Once you have me, no man can take me away. 

I lift my possessor to higher planes of living, increase his earning power, 
and bring to realization the hopes of his life. 

I make a man well dressed, well housed, and well fed. 

I insure absolutely against the rainy day. 

I drive want and doubt and care away. 

I guarantee those who possess me prosperity and success. 

I have exalted those of low degree, and those of high degree have found 


To obtain me you need put out no capital but personal effort, and on all 
you invest in me | guarantee dividends that last through life and after. 


—Emporia Gazette. 








This is the name of our home. It is 
hidden away in a beautiful mountain 


ravine, and the music ofa _ clear 
mountain stream is heard as it makes 
its way through this hollow. The 
ferns, mountain laurel, rhododen- 


dron and waving hemlocks offer con- 
tentment, and hurry and turmoil are 
forgotten. Deeper thirst than that 
which rises from the heat and dust 
of the way are here quenched. 

The writer has been repaid a hun- 
dred times for the small outlay on 
the springs at “Brookcroft.” Here 
tired mothers and smail children, as 
well as men, find a place to quench 
their thirst and to rest. Oh, yes, a 
few undesirables, but not many to 
bother with. 

Not every region has_ hillside 
springs, but it occurs to the writer 
that is a good idea to make these 
springs accessible along roadsides to 
both man and beast wherever possi- 
ble. If I were a road commissioner I 
would have the road workers put the 
springs in first-class condition if the 
owners were willing to allow the 
public the use of the springs. With a 
trifling expenditure of time and mon- 
ey the water of springs could be con- 
veyed to roadside locations where it 
will be of the very greatest value. Of 
course I would first have the water 
analyzed to see if it were pure and 
safe for the public to use. 

Driving on a summer’s day among 
the green, wooded hills of Tennessee, 
it is refreshing to come to springs, 
like you find at “Brookcroft,” where 
places are provided to rest and to en- 
joy Nature. There ought to be more 
of them. It spells welcome and has- 
pitality to the traveler. 

JAMES D. BURTON. 


Harriman, Tenn. 


| OUR HEALTH TALK 
“Pull the Beds Out On the Porch!” 


‘PULL the beds out on the porch,” 

is the summertime advice given 
by Dr. L. A. DeBilviss, of the Kansas 
Board of Health, who writes as fol- 
lows in the Kansas City Star: 

“Experiments have demonstrated 
that, in summer time, there is a con- 
siderable difference between the tem- 
perature indoors and outside the 
house. Sometimes this difference 
amounts to 15 degrees or more. 

“Heat penetrates the walls of the 
house rather slowly. So it is that the 
inner surfaces of the walls reach 
their greatest temperatures in the fol- 
lowing order: East wall, about 9 a.m.; 
south wall, noon; west wall, 3 p.m. 

“These walls also lose their heat 
slowly and their effect on the temper- 
ature of the rooms can be noticed far 
into the night. This is the reason 
why, on comparatively cool and com- 
fortable nights out-of-doors the air in 
the house may be hot and stifling. 

“Free circulation of the air is the 
greatest assistance in the dissipating 
of heat from the house and from the 
body. This is why fanning the body 
and opening the windows to obtain a 
draft of air gives relief from oppress- 
ive heat. A room may be said to be 
well ventilated only when there are 
windows on opposite sides of the 
room through which a direct current 
of air may pass. 

“Not only the health of the baby, 
but that of the entire family as well 
would improve and all would be much 
more comfortable if the beds in sum- 














mer were to be pulled out of hot, 
stuffy bedrooms and set up on the 
porch. No one who has tried sleep- 
ing in the open air will return to the 
hot if he can help it. 

“The old saying that night air is 
not good for people is not true. There 


is less dust in the night air than in 
the day air. Night air in a bedroom 
is likely to be bad. Let it out.” 





“Why in the world did you name your 
baby Bill?’ “Because he came on the first 
of the month.’’—Browning’s Magazine. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








MUSCADINE GRAPES 





Possibilities of Profit on Vineyards 
Which Can Be Established Over a 
Wide Area in the Southeast 


USCADINE erapes can be grown 

successfully over a very large 

area inthe southern and south- 
eastern portions of the United States, 
according to specialists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

In Farmers’ Bulletin No. 709, a new 
publication dealing with this subject, 
it is stated that there are at least 
250,000,000 acres of land along the 
southeastern Atlantic coast and the 
Gulf coast which are well adapted to 
the culture of these grapes, and a 
large percentage of which is at pres- 
ent untilled. It is, in fact, only dur- 
ing the last ten years that the pro- 
duction of muscadine grapes, which 


- are especially suited to this territory, 


has assumed commercial importance. 

Muscadine grapes are used chiefly 
for wine making, but when carefully 
packed and handled there is a con- 
siderable demand for them as table 
grapes. They also make excellent 
jellies, preserves, catsups, etc. The 
Scuppernong, a light-colored vafiety, 
and the Eden, Flowers, James, Mem- 
ory and Thomas, dark-colored varie- 
ties, are the only varieties listed in 
catalogs and grown in a commer- 
cial way. 

Muscadine grapes can be success- 
fully grown wherever cotton thrives, 
and can be grown on almost any of 


inter-cropping, commercial fertiliz- 
ers should be used to give best re- 
sults with muscadine grapes. It is also 
considered good practice to mulch 
young vines with stable manure. Ni- 
trogenous fertilizers applied to young 
vines induce them to make a robust 
growth and to bear a profitable crop 
the third year, results which, under 
ordinary conditions, would not have 
been attained before the fourth year 
After the vines have reached bearing 
age, with proper culture and inter- 
cropping, they will need but little ni- 
trogen to keep them thrifty, but will 
require more phosphoric acid and 
potash, 

All the leading fruiting varieties of 
muscadine grapes have been proved 
to be self-sterile and set no fruit un- 
less their blossoms are pollinated 
with the fertile pollen of male vines. 
This cross-pollination is brought 
about by insects. Therefore it is nec- 
essary to plant male vines here and 
there in the vineyard, one such vine 
to every eight or ten fruiting vines 
being recommended. Investigations 
have shown that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances only 7 to 10 per cent of 
the Muscadine buds normally pro- 
duce ripe berries, while with perfect 
‘pollination 20 to 30 per cent will bear 
fruit. This is equivalent to an in- 
creased yield of approximately 200 to 
300 per cent. 

Until recently it was a common be- 
lief that muscadine vines could not 
be pruned without killing them. This 
has been shown to be a mistake, but 





muda pasture. 


Now is the time to bud peaches. 


ered with Bordeaux mixture. 





JULY JOBS FOR BUSY FARMERS 





HEN laying by corn, sow cowpeas thickly. 


Plant second crop of the following vegetables : 
garden peas, sugar corn, Lookout Mountain potatoes, and pickling cucumbers. 


Prepare ground well and transplant celery. 
Tomato plants will live and bear fruit all summer if leaves are kept cov- 


Clean the bins and cribs for the new crop of wheat and corn. 
Mound dirt around bottom of peach trees to keep out borers. 
A dipping vat should be provided to protect hogs and calves from lice. 


Sow bur clover in the Ber- 


Bountiful bunch beans, 


—Clemson Bulletin. 








the tillable soils along the Atlantic 
coast from the James River to Flori- 
da and from Florida along the Gulf 
coast to Texas, their natural habitat 
extending from along the sea well 
into the mountains. They also suc- 
ceed along the Mississippi River as 
far north as southeastern. Missouri 
and the Tennessee River. The best 
results are obtained on sandy loam 
soils that are well drained and con- 
tain a fair amount of fertility and or- 
ganic matter. 


Preparing the Land 


T IS important that the subsoil be 

well drained. If muscadines are to 
be planted on new land, the land 
should be well prepared and some 
annual crop requiring cultivation be 
grown on it at least one season. 

The first two seasons after plant- 
ing, hoed crops, such as melons, pea- 
nuts, cotton or tobacco, may . be 
grown between the vines. After this 
a leguminous crop, such as cowpeas 
and soy beans in the summer, and 
vetch, bur clover or crimson clover 
in the winter, may be grown to regu- 
late the soil moisture supply and fer- 
tility. 

If the vines are properly supported 
it will do no harmto graze cows, 
sheep, or hogs on the winter cover 


crop in the vineyard in early spring 
before the vine growth starts. After 
the second season the winter cover 


crops should be plowed under in the 
spring as soon as possible after graz- 
ing, cutting for hay or harvesting for 
seed, followed with cultivation 
through the early part of the 
mer. 

In addition to gocd cultivation and 


sum- 


there are still persons who advocate 
the growing of vines without prun- 
ing. The safest plan, according to 
knowledge now available, is to follow 
moderate pruning. 

In training the vines, 
are employed, (1) the horizontal, or 
overhead system, by which the 
growth is spread on an overhead can- 
opy about seven feet above the 
ground and supported by posts; and 
(2) the upright, or vertical system, in 
which the growth is spread over a 
vertical trellis. Both have their ad- 
vantages. 


two systems 


Muscadine grapes shatter readily 
from the stem. When the fruit is in- 
tended for wineries it is harvested by 
jarring the berries from the vines on 
to large canvas sheets. Fruit for ta- 
ble use should be hand-picked. By 
careful hand-picking, the fruit of 
some varieties can be secured in clus- 
ters and sells for a higher price upon 
the market. 


The muscadine grapes are very 
productive and up to the present time 
remunerative prices have been secur- 
ed for the fruit. 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 
OOK into the matter of using the 
parcel post to ship fresh fruits 
and vegetables to your city neighbor. 
Cut back geraniums severely after 


they have become tall and scraggy 
and they will take on new life, pro- 
ducing flowers in greater abundance. 

A few vegetables that must be 


planted by the first of July in order 


to become a part of the fall garden: 


tomatoes, cabbage, 
brussel sprouts. 
If you are in doubt as to the best 


oe and 


varieties of fruit trees to purchase or | 
where to secure them, write the hor- | 


ticultural department of your state 
agricultural college for the informa- 
tion. 

It is a lamentable fact that the 
great bulk of our produce comes on 
the market poorly packed and graded. 
The producer must practice better 
methods of grading and packing if 
the best prices are to be had for eith- 
er fruits or vegetables. 

Observe the following quotation 
from a Northwestern journal: 
“Thousands of bushels of Irish pota- 
toes are shipped into the South every 
year.” Let us, by planting large 
crops of fall potatoes, cause this 
statement to be modified so as to 
read, “Southern markets being sup- 
plied with home-grown potatoes, 
Northwestern potato growers are 
compelled to dispose of their crop 
elsewhere.” 

It is seldom that canned vegetables 
of good quality fail to command a 
good price. In case you have not 
planted vegetables in sufficient quan- 
tity so as to have a surplus to can, it 
is a good time now to make up the 
deficiency. Snap beans, corn, beets, 
tomatoes and other vegetables may 
yet be planted for canning in the late 
summer. 

A window box is very attractive 
and satisfactory where space is limi- 
ted or where fowls destroy flower 
beds. Make the box a foot wide, eight 
inches deep, and in length to suit the 
location. Fill with rich soil and set 
petunia, geraniums, salvia, impatiens 
or other flowering plants with a few 
tall nasturtiums to drop over the 
front edge. 


=} 


. J. GRIDER; 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 





Prepare for Turnips Now 


OU should select a rich plat of 

ground for your turnip patch and 
break now—not being afraid of get- 
ting too deep. Much of the turnip is 
water, and if the ground is not well 
broken, so it will be able to hold 
moisture, your turnip crop will suffer 
accordingly. 

No matter how rich the land you 
select, it will need a liberal applica- 
tion of manure. Place this manure on 
the land before breaking and it will 
give the best results. After your ma- 
nure has been turned under the land 
will need frequent workings—at least 
after each rain—until time to sow the 
seed. I always prefer to work the 
land into good condition as soon as 
it has been broken, and then to give 
it a light harrowing after each rain. 
This harrowing conserves the mois- 
ture and supplies the water that is 
needed by the turnips. 

As to the time of seeding, many 
people differ. As for myself, I al- 
ways prefer to sow the seed the lat- 
ter part of August or the first of Sep- 
tember—and at least not later than 
the middle of September for fall tur- 
nips. The seed may be covered by 
“brushing in” (a method which is 
familiar to most readers), or they 
may be put in with a weeder. In any 
case the implement used should be 
exceedingly light, as seed covered 
deeply will not have vitality enough 
to push to the surface of the ground. 








P. YB 
THE ONE HE WANTED 

“How much vas dose collars, blease?” 
asked the customer, 

“Two for a quarter was the answer, 

“Yes, and how much fur vun?’’ 

“Fifteen sents,”’ said the salesman, 

“All rite,” was the reply. “Gig me the 
odder vun.” 





A MIRACLE RE- SRACTES 





Two clergymen, one vidently ighly edu- 
cated and the other not so le pee were 
dis¢ t il of education, 

id the latter, ‘fyou have 
fon eo? 

- was the modest answer, 

he of little edu ation, a ' 

an the Lord opened my mouth 
aS ithout an education.” 

s?" courteously assented the other. ‘‘A 

mile r thing, we are told, happened in Ba- 


” 


aam’'s time.’’—Exchange, 


(7) 831 






































Ine 
stall 
the 
Em- 
pire 
Mechan- 
ical Milker 
and turn 
hired men’s 
wages into 
profitsforyou. 


Empire 


Milkers 


One double or two-cow 
unit takes care of 20 to 
30 cows per hour. One 
man can attend to two 
double units. Natural air 
pressure. Action gentle, 
firm. Cows give down 
freely. Purer milk. 
Let us send full de- 
scription. Ask about 
Empire Cream Sep- 
arators, Empire 
Gasoline Engines 
and Empire Star 
Feed Miils. Ask 
for Catalog No. 36 


Empire Cream 
Separator Co. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 





To $100 More ‘Every Year. a 


Winner Opening Silo Roof 

Increases silo profits, eliminates waste 
@ Space, adds 21 tons to the capacity ofa 
§ 14x32 ft. silo. Insures you a full silo when 

you start to feed. Made of heavy gal- 

vanized steel. Can’t blow off. Fits any 

silo. Order through any silo mfr., deal- 

er or agent or direct ns us. Write for 
gfree Wi inner catalog toda 

SILO SPECIALTY MEG. co. 


648 aceon St. Clinton, lowa 








My 250-pare free catalog tells 
bade A Pag jirect to user, at whole- 
3 these and other 
? ents, oes my own 
at Waterloo, at prices one- 
thing ee one- “bait 








Made Easy—Bigger 

crops—better farms with 

Farm Ditcher 

& Road Grader 

Cuts —— to4 ft. Grades roads. 
‘ — Reversible 
Cleans ditches, cuts and works out dirt atsametime. 
Does work of big eyo parere Soon pays for itself. 
Write for free booklet and introductory proposition. 
OwensboroDitcher & Grader Co. inc, Box 805, Owensbore, Ky. 








Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 

Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hares St Chicago 








EVERY SIZE A BARGAIN. 2, > - — 6 HP, 

2, 16 an -P. Kerosene. Gasoline, etc. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS $89.90} 

BROWN FENCE BARGAIN BOOK 
Send nameon pos- AND FENCE SAMPLE 


tal. New catalog 
pele factory pri- 
es, 13c per goa up. 


ai Freight pref paid. Samplefreealso. Address. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 87 


2850 Oetiend ! ag 
* Kansas City, 























Cleveland, 0. 

When writing oO advertisers, say “T ana 

writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 

sive Farme hich guarantees the reliability 
of all adverti it carries.’ 
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Che Soda fountain 


See ee oe ON. 


e soda 
American institu- 
institu- 
an institution 


Did you ever stop to realize that th 
fountain is as much an 
tion as the sausage is a 
tion, ‘‘French Bread”’ is 
France and the Plum pudding an 
institution? And the funny 
is that though one seldom 


German 
part of 
sees a 


sake of attracting 
just as soon 


soda fountain. 


But, if you are old enough to look back 
a few years you will remember that only 
recently has the soda foun- 
tain been either so popular or so beautiful 


comparatively 


and hygienic. 


You may remember what these old soda 
fountains looked like—what poor provision 
scanty 


they 


made to supply even their 
trade. 


What has wrought this great change— 
a na- 
tional institution—a comfort and necessity 
in the daily lives of men and women—not 
only during the hot summer time but the 


what has made the soda fountain 


whole year ’round, 


The answer lies in that delicious bever- 


age Coca-Cola. Soon after 


its introduc- 


tion at the fountains people began to ask 
more and more for this distinctive drink. 


Along with 


its demand came the de- 


mand for more places that would serve it. 


Soda fountains 
improving in beauty, 


neatness 
tractive service. 


and 


sprang up everywhere, 
at- 
It isa fact that the part 


the soda fountain and all its allied indus- 
tries have come to play in the economic 
life of the nation today is due largely to 


the stimulus given to it by Coca-Cola. 


In the same way has the call for bottled 


beverages grown. 
bottles was first put on the market 


In 1899 Coca-Cola in 
and 


the same quick recognition and apprecia- 
tion was accorded to it in this form as 


in 
English 
it all 
soda 
fountain in Europe (and then only for the 
American tourist trade) 
as a foreigner gets to this 
country he too seems to learn to love the 


































Epic -A MODERN SODA FOUNTAIN 


was so evident in the fountain trade. 
The same principles of purity, goodness 
and deliciousness made another astound- 
ing record of growth possible. Bottling 
plants have bee on established all over the 
country to take care of this branch. 
Just think of it—over 90,000,000 glasses 
and bottles of Coca-Cola are drunk every 
month. So—just as much as is the soda 






fountain a nationé al institution so is Coca- 
Cola the National Beverage 
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Bind Your Papers 


A bound volume of the Progressive Farmer with the indexes, 
makes a complete reference work on Southern Farm Probloms. 
Time and again you will recall an article that covered just the 
proposition you have run up against. 
in one of our binders, with the aid of the index, you can locate 

ina minute and have just the information you need 
when you need it. 

Having them made in large quantities, we get them 
at a reasonable price and sell them without profit, 

Price only 50c each or The Progressive Farmer 
one year and _ binder, 
binder, both $2.00, or given asa reward for send- 
ing us just $1 OO in subscriptions (not your own 
or that of any member of your own household.) 

3egin now 
Farmer. 


The Progressive Farmer 


If you have your copies 


both $1.40; two years and 


to bind your copies of The Progressive 














Complete 
Skt. x16 ft. 


including the Roof 


Easy to build. Easy to Repair. 


National Silo Co., Charlotte, N. C. 








Write for Booklet No. 5 














| Turn Your Seed Pota- 
toes Into Ready Cash 


We are getting 
lots of inquiries 
for genuine Irish 
Cobbler and Look- 
out Mountain 
Seed Potatoes. 
If yours are 
good—if you 
know they are 
right —advertise 
them now. Thou- 





a 
tar = San 
Ny Mi sands of our 
eaders will 


r 
Gest | home gardens this year and “‘live at 
om 


Get your share of the increased trade. 
The Progressive Farmer. 











Remember that if 
is not advertised in 
you can often 
tice in our F 


what 
The 
get it by 


armers’ Exc 


you want to 
Progressive 
putting 
hange. 


Farmer, 
a little no- 


buy 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,” 













If you have 


WOOL 


to sell for cash 

or exchange 
= for cloth, write 
to 


Atlanta Wasles Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


| They will give you more than dealers 
and sell you better goods at lower 
prices than you can obtain elsewhere. 


Auto- Fedan Hay Press 











2-Horse Two men can run it. 

3-Stroke Saves the labor. Takesa 

Self-Feed. feed with division board. 
Absolutely safe. 


Guaranteed 






Send us your orders 
and Consignments of Hay. 


| Auto-Fedan Hay Press Co., 1635 Wyoming, KansasCity,Mo. 
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Farm Work for July 


L. MOSS 














By B. 

VERY reader of The Progressive 
Farmer should read and re-read 
last week’s Education Special, and 
then bestir himself in applying in his 
own neighborhood some of the valu- 
able principles laid down. If teachers 
—good ones—have not already been 


employed, the matter.should be look- 
ed to at once; the building and equip- 
ment should be carefully attended to; 
the school grounds should be put to 
rights, and an adequate supply of pure 
water insured. 
x ok Ox 

These are matters for the trustees, 
you say? Quite true, but they are 
your business also. In fact, if we 
were to trace the beginnings of the 
movements that resulted in the splen- 


did country schools described by 
some of our readers last week, we 
would find them originating with a 


few neighborhood leaders who made 
it their business to see that their chil- 
dren and their neighbors’ children 
had a better chance. And after all, 
what finer work than this can any 
man busy himself with? These bet- 
ter things will never come if some one 
does not take the lead in going after 
them. Why not you? 


* OO OK 


Let us repeat, that all stubble lands 
left idle are a source of serious loss, 
—loss in plant food washed away and 
bacteria killed by the hot sunshine; 
loss in plant food and humus that a 
summer cover crop would furnish; 
and loss in the feed that is needed on 
most Cotton Belt farms. There’s still 
time to sow cowpeas and soy beans, 
and the farmer who’s alive to the 
needs of his land, his livestock and 
his pocket-book will get them in be- 
fore it’s too late. 

* * 

In the northern part of the Cotton 
Belt, where crimson clover should be 
seeded in August or early in Septem- 
ber, it is none too early to begin to 
look about for seed for planting. An- 
other reason for getting seed early is 
that there may be a shortage later, 
with higher prices. Remember that 
unless you are growing some crimson 
clover you are failing to use one of 
our very finest soil-building and win- 
ter grazing crops. 

Don’t be in too big a hurry to lay 
by. With corn there of course comes, 
comparatively early in the season, 
a time when the wisdom of further 
cultivation is at least debatable. Gen- 
erally, we believe that corn cultiva- 
tion may profitably stop as soon as 
the tassels begin to show and the 
ground is fairly well shaded. How- 
ever, 
way between the corn rows, 
materially increase their 
possibly help the corn, to take out 
the center tooth of a spring-tooth 
cultivator and straddle them. 


it will 
yield, and 


Cotton cultivation should be kept 
up late——well into August in most 
sections. Unlike corn, cotton is a 
true perennial and will continue fruit- 
ing just as long as conditions are kept 
right. Shallow cultivation, maintain- 
ing a dust mulch and at the same time 
injuring the roots as little as possible, 
keeps the moisture in the ground al- 
most regardless of how hot and dry 
the weather may become, and as long 
as the moisture is in the soil cotton 
will continue to grow and fruit. 

* * * 

Especially in boll weevil territory is 
intensive July cultivation of primary 
importance. The tremendous heat 
generated by the mid-summer sun in 
a clean cultivated cotton field seems 
to be too much for the weevil and it 
moves on to fields where plenty of 
grass and weeds keep the conditions 
more to its liking. Remember that if 
you expect to beat the weevil and 
make anything like a profitable crop 
of cotton, the cultivators must be 


if peas have been drilled mid-_ 





kept busily running all through July. 
* * * 

Whatever else you do, don’t pull 
fodder this month or next. Not only 
is the job an exceedingly hot and tire- 
some one, but, if the fodder is pulled 
early enough to be of much value as a 
feed, the injury to the corn will cost 
us more than the fodder is worth. Let 
us repeat that by far the best and 
cheapest way to get rough feed is 
with a mowing machine, and that the 
best crops for this purpose are the le- 
gumes planted after the small grain. 
Sudan grass and millet planted in 
July may also be counted on to furn- 
ish good crops of hay, though of 
course when planted after oats or 
wheat the drain on the plant food in 
the soil is rather heavy. 

* * * 


Don’t let your interest in the garden 
lag. By all means keep down the 
weeds and grass and keep the ground 
busy growing something for the table. 
Late roasting-ear corn may yet be 
planted, late tomatoes should be put 
in, and by all means arrange for a 
crop of fall Irish potatoes. It is time, 
too, to be thinking about getting the 
turnip patch ready for the fall crop. 

> * 

On nearly every farm there is at 
this season a surplus of some kinds of 
vegetables or fruits. At least enough 
of this surplus should be canned 
and preserved for winter use, and 
a surplus for the market is not a bad 


idea. If you haven’t a canner, get one 
and prepare to live at home another 
year. 


* OK O* 

Don’t take life too seriously during 
the hot summer days. Make it a point 
to go and take the family to all the 
neighborhood picnics and_ similar 
gatherings. Put the old swimming 
hole in shape and join the boys in a 
frolic; take the 


family and go ona 
fishing trip. You'll come back from 
such excursions in fine trim for tack- 


ling your job. 





The men who lead are the men who read, 








In this Matter 
of Health 


one is either with the winners 
or with the losers. 

It’s largely a question of right 
eating—right food. 
health 
indigestible 


For sound 


one must cut 


f¢ ye rd S 


out rich, 


and choose 
those that are known to contain 
the elements that build sturdy 


bodies and keen brains. 


Grape-Nuts 


is a wonderfully balanced food, 
made from wheat and 
It contains all the nu- 
triment of the grain, 
the 


pensable in 


whole 
barley. 
including 
indis- 
Nature’s plan for 
body and brain rebuilding. 


mineral phosphates, 


Grape-Nuts is a concentrated 
food, easy to digest. It is 
economical, has delicious flavor, 
comes ready to eat, and has 
helped thousands in the win- 
ning class. 


“There’s a Reason” 
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MPROVE YOUR STOCK OF BEES 


Scrub Bees as Bad as Scrub Livestock 
—Some Suggestions for Improve- 
ment 





HE first bees brought to America 

were black or German bees, and 
it was not until 1860 that Italian bees 
were successfully introduced. Since 
then various other 
races have been 
tested by Ameri- 
can beekeepers, 
and all except the 
vicious Cyprians 
still have adher- 
ents. 

The black bee is 
rarely found pure 
anywhere in the 
United States, for 





DR. PHILLIPS 


in almost all cases there is a trace of 
the yellow color of the Italian. There | 
has been no effort in this country to 
keep the black stock in good condi- | 
tion by selection in breeding, and this | 
race is despised by the better bee- | 


keepers. When we consider that | 
practically all of the best beekeepers 
keep Italian bees, it is not strange 
that the black bees have degenerated. 
In many cases the colonies in logs 
and box hives which do well are kill- 
ed off, and only the scrub stock is 
saved for another year. Furthermore, 
the better colonies in poor hives are 
frequently allowed to swarm and the 
swarms often escape to the woods, 
leaving the careless beekeeper with 
only his poorest stock. The box-hive 
and “gum” beekeeper seemingly does | 
everything possible to reduce the | 
value of his bees. Since the black bee | 
is chiefly in his hands, it is little won- 
der that this race is considered unde- 
sirable. In parts of Europe this race 





ferred even to the Italian. 

Every farmer should know that it 
is not economical to raise scrubs. 
poor animal costs as much to main- 
tain as a good one, but fails in pro- 
duction. This is true of the bees fully 
as much as of any other animal with 
which man deals. With the introduc- 
tion of the movable-frame hive it be- 
came possible to rear queens at any 
time during the season and, more im- 
portant still, we now can judge fairly 
which are our better colonies. It is also 
possible to go through a colony to 
remove the queen and later to intro- 
duce a new queen. There are in the 
United States many beekeepers who 
specialize in rearing queens for sale, 
and these queens are sent through the 
mails by the thousands every season. 
More attention has been paid to the 
rearing of good Italian bees than to 
any other race, and this race is there- 
fore recommended as preferable. 


Frequently when one talks to a bee- 
keeper whose bees are in box-hives 
and who does not give his bees prop- 
er care, it is difficult to convince him 
of the desirability of putting his bees 
into movable-frame hives and of ob- 
taining better stock. The reason for 
this difficulty often: is that such a 
beekeeper has never seen a really 
first-class colony of -bees, and there- 
fore can form very little notion of 
the possibilities in the business when 
properly conducted. One instance 
which came to the writer’s attention 
may show the difference in terms of 
cash, a basis which we can all under- 
stand. In one of the Northern states 
there lives a good beekeeper sur- 
rounded by other beekeepers who are | 
not well informed in the business. 
The good beekeeper has good hives, 
the finest stock obtainable, and above 
all is a master of the business in his 
knowledge of bees. The others most- 
ly have good hives, but expect the 
hive alone to get the crops. Their 
bees are scrubs or hybrid Italians and 
blacks, and they do not study. their 
bees. 

Let what the difference 
means. In a recent poor season the 
majority of the beekeepers harvested 
10 pounds a colony, many receiving 
not a pound of honey for their own 

‘use. In the same region, with the 


us see 


beekeeper with good bees properly 
cared for averaged 70 pounds a col- 
ony. Of course, much of the differ- 
ence was due to his better knowledge 
of bees, but without the best of stock 
the harvest would have been cut at 
least in half. Similarly, in the years 
of fine crops, the good beekeeper is 
receiving three or four times the re- 
turn of his careless neighbors. It 
pays to have good bees. 


E. F. PHILLIPS. 





It’s Iron 


GREAT many farmers seem to 
think because an implement is 
made of iron, or part of it is iron, 
that it will stand anything and ev- 
erything. They seem to think that if 
it is iron no special care of it is nec- 


essary. Not only are such imple- 
they are often left out in the weath- 
er. It is no uncommon thing to see 
mowers and rakes and weeders and 
cultivators, as well as other imple- 
ments, standing out in the weather. 
No wonder that certain parts of these 
implements give out when the next 
season’s work begins. 

The fact that an implement is iron 
or partly iron is a good reason for 
keeping it sheltered to keep it from 
rusting to ruin. All farmers who have 
shelters should keep their imple- 
ments under them. Those who have 
no shelters or not enough of them 
should build until all implements are 
well kept. Very few farmers have 
enough shelter room. Shelters are 
not expensive to build—Smithfield 
Herald. 
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Use Coal Tar Dip to Prevent Mange 


OR horses and colts affected with 

mange the following treatment is 
recommended. Clip the affected parts 
and then wash with a 1-50 solution of 
coal-tar dip as often as _ found 
necessary and each time of washing 
rub flowers of sulphur on the parts 
while the skin is yet damp. Slightly 
reduce the feed of the animals and 
see that they receive abundant exer- 
cise. To prevent a spread of the af- 
fection disinfect the harness and use 
whitewash freely in the stable. 





AND RARER TOO 


“Pop,” inquired little Clarence 
“what am a millennium?” 

“Sho!” said his parent. ‘Doan’ yo’ know 
what a millennium am, chile? It's jes’ about 
de same as a centennial, on’y it’s got mo’ 


Lilywhite, 


legs.’’—Exchange., 





MID-YEAR MODEL 
73 New Ideas 







SIX 


| g{OUMUSUUUNUGONNUEGROAOEOGUOAETOOAEUOEEGTAOOEUURGUUCSEUOORAOOEUUCOUUUAR SEU 


$1325 f.0.b. Racine 


26 Extra Features 


5 aMUIUNVIUNNUUUUUUU UU. NUUUUEU EEUU eRe 


700 Improvements 
Made by John W. Bate, the Efficiency Engineer 


The Mid-Year Mitchell is the 17th model which 
He has worked out in 
those models 700 improvements, and all are 


John W. Bate has built. 


now found in this car. 


Bate here. 


No other plant in the world could build this 
New Mitchell at anywhere near our price. 


That is why, years ago, we brought John W. 
And why we paid him his price to 


| 
* . } 
has been selected carefully and is pre- 


A} 


A Lifetime Car 


What he has aimed at is a lifetime car. His 
genius is efficiency as applied to machines. And 
he says that a car should last like a watch. 

Instead of heavy castings he believes in light 
steel made three times as strong. There are 440 
parts in this New Mitchell which are either drop 


make this factory and car represent the last word 
in efficiency. 


26 Costly Extras 


You will find in this Mitchell 26 costly extras 
—wanted things which other cars omit. Things 
like a power tire pump, reversible headlights, 


forged or steel stamped. 


He believes in Chrome-Vanadium steel, and he 


uses a wealth in this Mitchell. 


He believes in making each part as strong as 
need be, and then adding 50 per cent. 


in utter simplicity—in a car 


He believes 
almost trouble-proof. 


you want. 
extra price. 





One result is this: 
run 218,734 miles. 


of ordinary service. 


He has certainly come closer to a lifetime car 


than anyone else ever did. 


10,000 Savings 


In our factory Mr. Bate has made 10,000 sav- 


ings. He has reduced our costs 
50 per cent in five years. 

He has done this by building 
a model plant—a plant which 
covers 45 acres. He has equip- 
ped it with thousands of time- 
saving machines. He has 
invested in this factory about 
$5,000,000. 


One Bate-built Mitchell has 
Six Mitchells have averaged 
164,372 miles each. That is more than 30 years 


Shows. 


single car. 





F. o. b. 


$ 1 3 ys 5 Racine 
For 5-Passenger Touring Car or 
3-Passenger Roadster 


7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 


High-speed, economical Six. 48 horse- 
power; 127-inch wheelbase; complete 
equipment, including 26 extra features. 





























same chances for nectar, the good 








cane-handle control, cantilever springs, etc. 


There are 26 of those extras—each something 
In other cars they would cost you an 

In the Mitchell they are free. 
are paid for out of factory savings. 


257 Cars in One 


The Mid-Year Mitchell is the latest model out. 
It was not completed until after the New York 
Our experts and designers there exam- 
ined 257 this-year models. 
ideas from all of them are combined in this 
It brings out 73 new touches in 
body, finish and equipment. 
plete car on exhibit. 


All 


And all the best new 


It is the most come 


Mitchell dealers everywhere are now showing 
this new model. 


It is the only car with all 
Mr. Bate’s ideas. It is the 
greatest value ever given in a 
high-grade car. If you don’t 
know your Mitchell dealer, ask 
us for his name. 


MITCHELL-LEWIS 
MOTOR CO. 


Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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greatest and quality of product 
poorest in midsummer when the 
milk supply is heaviest. 


BECAUSE TIME IS OF GREAT- 


est value on the farm at this 
season and the time and labor 
saving of the good separator 
counts for most. 


the poor separator from incom- 
plete skimming and the tainted 
product of the hard-to-clean and 
insanitary separator are greatest 
at this season. 


BECAUSE OF THE GREAT 


economy of time at this season 
in having a separator of ample 
capacity to do the work so much 
more quickly. 


BECAUSE AN IMPROVED DE 


Laval is so much simpler and 


These are all facts every De Laval local agent is glad of the opportunity to 
f you don’t 
agency simply write the nearest main office, as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


prove to any prospective buyer. 


165 Broadway, New York 





SEPARATOR 


NOV 


If you are still using some gravity or 
setting process of creaming— 
BECAUSE YOUR WASTE IS 


nd If you havea very old De Laval or an 
== inferior separator of any kind— 
BECAUSE THE LOSSES OF 


BECAUSE THE SKIM-MILK IS 
poorest without a separator in 
hot weather and often more 
harmful than helpful to calves. 

BECAUSE THE WORK OF AN 
improved De Laval Cream Sep- 
arator is as perfect and its prod- 
uct as superior with one kind of 
weather as with another. 








more easily handled and cared 
for than any other, and you can- 
not afford to waste time these 
busy days ‘‘fussing’’ with a ma- 
chine that ought to have been 
thrown on the junk-pile long ago. 


BECAUSE THE DELAVAL SEP- 
arator of today is just as superior 
to other separators as the best of 
other separators to gravity set- 
ting, and every feature of De La- 
val superiority counts for most 
during the hot summer months, 


know the nearest De Laval 











29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 

















THE 


ENSILAGE~ 
‘od Us ps > 
YOUR ENGINE 


# 


“WILL RUN 


cuts and elevates green silage to the top of the highest silo with little power. In 
every state, almost everywhere, there are many“Papecs” successfully operated by 
gas engines of only 4to 8H. P. Because the Papec runs at the low speed of only 


600 R.P.M., 





— 


Ensilage Cutter 


it takes less power; because it has six fans instead of the usual four, it 


has a stronger blast on less power. The low speed makes the entire machine more 


durable. 
adjust—and stay set. Has no chains. 


is built to last. 


It is simple—of few parts—all easy to get at. 


Cutting parts are easy to 


Strong, heavy gears form the driving mech- 
anism.Frame is one-piece, of semi-steel—no bolts or screws to loosen. The P: 


It is the machine for you and the 1916 catalog tells just why. 


apec , 


Send Postal for 1916 Catalog 


It gives all the men, money, time and power-saving advantages 

you should know before you buy a new cutter. It also tells about 

the wonderful new Papec paiented self-feeding device—that 
handles hay and other small growths as well as corn, 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY, 


Box 21, Shortsville, N. Y. 


Convenient er ouine | pate 
throughout the U. S 





























Make sweet, clean-cut silage as fast as it 
can be fed and elevate it into the en 


a 
silo with a machine having all modern efficiency and splendid patented protective features. 
extra cost. 


g SAFE SILAGE CUTTER 


Automatic Safety Yoke and Cushion Drive 


protect operator and machine against accidents and breakage 
in our solid _steel-disked, steel-based_ machine in its steel- 
EB ‘ate case. Straight, easily sharpened knives and sharpener. 

ans throw and blow, using least power. or 4h.p. up. 
Don't buy until you get our FREE eatalog and prices. Write today. 


: = _ SWAYNE, ROBINSON & CO, 
f Se 4 A We also make Money Maker Lad Balers, 


133 Main St., Richmond, Ind. 


Distributors Every here. 













Buy early and }\\ 
save money. 


Guaranteed 
for life of machine. 









® Double the Capacity with Less Power and considerably Less Speed. 


We make Silo Fillers of extra large capace 
ity to meet the special requirements of all 
silo users. These machines are specially 
designed to be operated by popular size 
, Gasoline Engines—6-8-10-12 and 14 H.P. 
Tell us what your power is and we will advise you 
what size Ross Silo Filler you require. 
Write for Our Special Proposition Today 

and state if you intend to buy this year. Early orders 
will save you money. 


The E. W. Ross Co., Bex 157, Springfield, Ohio 





When writing to advertisers say: 


“Tam writing you as 


an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all.the advertising it carries’’ 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 











HOUSEKEEPER WHO KEEPS 
MILK PURE TAKES CARE— 





O TAKE the milk in at once 
and place it in the refrigerator. 

To keep milk and cream cold un- 
til ready for use. 

To wrap the bottle in a wet 
cloth, if ice is not available, and 
set in a dish of cold water by an 
open window, but out of the sun. 
The evaporation of water will keep 
the milk cool. 

To use the milk directly from 
the bottle as needed. 

To put no milk or cream back 
into the bottle after it has been 
poured out for use. 

To clean utensils first with cold, 
and then with boiling water; to 
thoroughly drain, and cool them 
before filling with milk. 

To have a separate bottle of milk 
for the baby.—Press Bulletin, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

















REFINED, FILTERED AND STER- 
ILE HOG CHOLERA SERUM 


Its Use Will Save Swine-growers 
Millions of Dollars Annually 





HE news that hog cholera serum 
is being produced and sold which 
is refined and sterile will be welcom- 
ed by all veterinarians and hog-rais- 
ers. Sterility, when applied to se- 
rums, antitoxins or vaccines, means 
but one thing—freedom from all bac- 
terial germs or other contaminations. 
The refined serum is a clear, wine- 
colored liquid, of about the consis- 
tency of water. It contains all the 
potency of the best serum that has 
heretofore been produced. It does 
not, however, contain any germs or 
inert material, consisting of fibrin, 
cellular debris, etc. 

The extraneous matter in hog chol- 
era serum contains no protective val- 
ue whatever. About 30 per cent of 
the bulk of the blood from a serum- 
producing hog consists of inert mate- 
rial, and it is obvious that all sub- 
stances of a worthless character 
should be eliminated. All such sub- 
stances are bound to retard the rapid 
and complete absorption of the serum 
when injected into an animal. 

The new process of manufacture 
removes every particle of this useless 
matter. The blood as drawn from a 
serum-producing animal is invariably 
contaminated, and subsequent hand- 
ling in the process of defibrination 
(up to the time the preservative is 
added), allows for further contamin- 
ation. Under the old method of pro- 
duction, the question of absolute ster- 
ility must be entirely sacrificed. 

All serum which contains bacteria 
is contaminated, and it:is by the use 
of contaminated serum that heavy 
losses are frequently caused. The 
formation of abscesses and cysts, and 
in some instances the spread of dan- 
gerous diseases, may be attributed to 
the use of contaminated serum. 

Abscesses are caused by infection 
from certain germs or bacteria, and 
cysts are usually caused by the slow 
or incomplete absorption of the se- 
rum. A letter which the writer has 
just received from the Acting Secre- 
tary of Agriculture states that the 
Bureau of Animal Industry recently 
caused the rigid inspection of the 
carcasses of more than 250,000 hogs 
which had received the serum treat- 
ment, and that of this number, 1.27 
per cent showed abscesses. The let- 
ter further advised that the Depart- 
ment now has a bulletin on the press 
treating of the discovery of the pro- 
of refining and sterilizing hog 
cholera serum. 

When it is fully understood that 
sterile (germ-free) serum, properly 
administered, cannot cause abscesses, 
its great value, from this one point 
alone, will mean a saving of millions 
of dollars to usefs. 


cess 


The new serum is produced under 
Federal license and in full accord with 
the regulations of the Bureau of An- 
imal Industry. The discovery of a 
way to sterilize hog cholera serum 
marks the first important improve: 
ment in the method of production 
since the discovery of the protective 
serum ten or more years ago by 
Dorset, Niles and McBryde. It marks 
a new era in profitable and safe hog- 
production. H. T. MORGAN. 


NEW RESTRICTIONS ON TICKY 
CATTLE 


Interstate Shipments Within the 
Quarantined Area Affected by 
Changes in Federal Regulations 

EREAFTER cattle 
for immediate slaughter cannot 

be moved from one state to another 
within the area quarantined on ag- 
count of the cattle tick, unless they 
are accompanied by a certificate of 
Federal inspection or dipping. In the 
case of cattle intended for slaughter, 
previous permission must be obtained 
from the proper authorities of the 
states into which they are to be sent 
before the shipments can be made. 

These requirements are laid down 
in new regulations of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
which become effective July 1. They 
have been rendered advisable, it is 
explained, by the rapid extension of 
the work of tick eradication and by 
the movement to make this work a 
state instead of a county matter. The 
free areas which now exist in all of 
the tick-infested states must be pro- 
tected from reinfection, and in those 
sections where eradication work is 
now in progress or about to be un- 
dertaken, the importation of ticky 
cattle is regarded as_ undesirable. 
State regulations similar to this have 
been in effect in Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Oklahoma for some 
time, the position of these states be- 
ing that they already have all the 
cattle ticks they can afford to eradi- 
cate and do not care to import any 
from outside. 

Another change in the regulations 
requires all cattle shipped interstate 
from area quarantined for scabies to 
be accompanied by a certificate of 
Federal inspection or dipping. Hith- 
erto such cattle have been allowed to 
go out uninspected, provided the cars 
were placarded “Uninspected Clean 
Cattle”? and “Uninspected Exposed 
Cattle,’ as the case might be. The 
area under quarantine for scabies has 
been so greatly reduced by eradica- 
tion work, however, that it is now 
possible to inspect all stock shipped 
from it and the former privilege of 
shipping without inspection is regard- 
ed as no longer necessary. 





not intended 


Still another change provides that 
swine shipped interstate for any pur- 
pose except immediate slaughter must 
have cleaned and disinfected cars. 
The object of this regulation is to 
provide an additional safeguard 
against the spread of hog cholera to 
breeding or feeding herds. 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to ane 
mounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 

HOLSTEINS 
July 3—Woodlawn Farm Co., 
SHORTHORNS 
Nov. 6—Frank Scofield, Hillsboro, Texas, 
Shorthorns. Louisiana State Fair 

Grounds, Shreveport. 


Sterling, Ill. 


Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, 
will be 


and we 
very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time. 

This is quite important as it often pre-e 
vents a conflict of dates and adds to the 
success of each individual sale, 





“This chicken 
weak,’’ said the 

“I don’t see why,” replied the landlady, 
“IT told the cook how to make it, but per- 
haps she didn’t catch the idea.’ 

“Or perhaps she didn’t gatch the chicken,” 
suggested the new boarder,—Exchange, 


soup seems to be 
new boarder, 


rather 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


(See other Advertisements on page 20) . 


SUPERBA HERD 
a nd ce Black Poland Chinas . a 
|987 sd Ciena ae Big Type Poland Chinas 


Mr. John A. Young, Greensboro, N. C. Headed by the great boar Superba 2nd No. 241307, sired by Superba, the World’s 












































Grand Champion Poland-China Boar, which honor was won by him at Panama Expo- 
Dear Sir: I have killed the Mammoth Black sition. You have all read about this noted boar. Superba 2nd, considered the ~* ost 
pig bought of you, and he dressed 978 pounds. son of this famous boar, was bred by Walter E. Wiley, Steel City, Neb., and pur- 
Yours truly, J. L. GUYER. chased by me at a long price. He is strictly show type, and now wetghs over 750 
pounds at twenty months, and will go over 1,000 pounds at maturity. My big pro- 
We have a very fine lot of these pigs on hand, lific sows were selected with great care, regardless of price, from the best herds in 
3to 4 months old. Price $10.00 each. Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Indiana and Ohio; some weigh over 750 pounds, 
Southern and Eastern Breeders, why send to the far West when you can get right 
John A. Young & Sons, here in the South, at a lower se. Png blood as this, that has been acclimated 
to your climate. Sixty of Superba 2nd’s pigs for sale out of my big prolific sows, 
ba Greensboro, N. C. bred under the most sanitary conditions, at reasonable prices. Not a bad back, foot, 


coat or color in the lot. You need some of this stuff to improve your herd. Get 
my prices and particulars before buying. 


Breeder of Bi Poland 
J. M. DOZIER, **NewrorPniwe vane” 


















Headquarters for Shorthorn Cattle in North Caro- 


Shorthorns lina. Have now seven yearling bulls for sale, all 


great grandsons of the famous Whitehall Sultan. 


Sultan’s Favorite, a worthy grandson of Whitehall Sultan, is the bull in 
service in this herd. 


Have also for sale a two-year-old Percheron Stallion, and Shetland Ponies. 


Correspondence solicited. | LINDSAY PATTERSON, Winston-Salem, N. C. 











The Belted g Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become 
a favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. 
The Hampshire has become a market topper in 
every market. If you would like free informa- 
tion and literature on the Hampshire Hog, ad- 


dress, <iq” 
E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave.. PEORIA, ILL. 


KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS Mere of this great Dairy and Beef breed ~~ nate County 


than any County seuth ef the 0 
WILSON and BOWLES, KAINTUGCKE HOLSTEIN FARM CICKERSON end BOWLES 
Both penne y various ages, regis- Large assortment of registered mee grade females, virtually pure 
red and richiy bred. females. Royal breeding and indi- bred and with calf to registered 
Gplenase Bull Calves at farmers’ bulls. Th 

















Aldurin Farm Durocs __,,,,,,;\ii/lé 


Sows and gilts, either open or bred to a 25 months old, 700 = 
pound son of Defender. Pigs 2 to 3 months old by the same 
boar. Boars 7 to 8 months old weighing 200 to 275 pounds. 
All registered. 
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ALDURIN FARM AVALON, GEORGIA. prices. Real bargesns in young bulls. 5 be ie a kin ind. pape 
Jones auB Wow, Owner. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write above firms for what gou want, et BARBSTOWN, RY. | 
BERKSHIRES 8 | ____ DUROC-JERSEYS 





SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop. chartotte.n.c.| || Gala Day for Duroc Breeders 


BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE of the South. 


GREAT COMBINATION SALE 


OF BRED, REGISTERED NOW IS ond de bred gilt for 
early Fallfarrow. It pays to buy the best there 
is, and we havethem. The blood of FOR 


e EST 

CHIEF, DEFENDER, FANCY COLONEL and 

r C OW an ] § ORION’S PAL. four of the best known boars of 
9 the breed, in our herd. Can supply anything 


r 
‘i a. ¢ - we you wish in DUROC-JERSEYS. 
ee’s puGl 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
nitt's, Brpmier sr TO BE HELD AT KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 
Keystone Baron “Take, the Grand <i Riga at 
19 


the International Live Stock Show, Chicago 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 


All hogs guaranteed cholera immun 9 QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 
vutmeaemumterens ||| Cochran, Ga., Tues., July 18, °16, | || REGISTERED DUROCS 
. AT ONE O’CLOCK P. M. HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 
Berkshires Taxpayer III. No. 67799 


P ‘ Frank’s Model No. 85617 
of Quality and At ten o’clock A.M. on date of sale the Georgia Duroc Breeders Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Fine Breeding. 


DUROC-JERSEY 

































































Nene Bett Association will be organized. Superior Chief Again No. 64440 
_ ” Come. — heed atten, sorvion nom. | you 
Keystone’s Lee Duke i want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
> : ‘ : : ( . cS and breeding I — to please you. 
erate teeta at head This offering will consist of forty (40) head, 8 tried — at ane 25 Write me your w ome and. see one 
- of herd. yearlings bred to the following boars: “Sensation Select” (145991N), of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOU 
£ t k d i ht. s ti f: 7 “ ” ’ ” “ ’ ” 
tion'to one wanting the best at reasonable prices. a oe). Sees ees ee en J. W. HODGE - - - ELKO. GA 
JOHN B. HUMBLE. Asheb N.C (55617), “The Kentuckian” (43979), “Superior Chief Again” (64449) ; - We. ’ ° 
i » Asheboro, N. v. also seven spring and fall pigs sired by boars of National repu- - 
tation THE IDEAL FARM DUROC PIGS 
e " i ‘ . " with stretch and bone, 9 weeks old, sired by Defender 
BARGAINS IN PURE-BRED Sows and gilts sired by Cherry Chief, Cherry King, Defender, Tax H Again ‘No, S018%, weight 50 Ibs. woold te Stevenson 
Berkshires Payer, Fancy Col. Pals. Col., Imperator, Burke’s Good-E-Nuff, 52, 64, £67 88 IDS. Plenty herd ‘Headers in these litters. 
Frank’s Model, Research, Auditor and The Kentuckian. All choice D. J. Simmons, Prop., 4,  Timmonsville, &. G. | 
I am offering you pigs 





Sor cans cad seugetors individuals. Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


} is9900. He will transmit Your opportunity to get a sow or gilt bred to one of the noted Four fine litters, | Big, cherry-red, prolific kind. 
voll gles gy Bg boars of the breed. Twelve head bred to the Grand Champion Sen- idles nasenapy cago 


ent breeding condition he sation Select. Monticello Farm-Life Sehosks 


weighs ae ee x S. T. LILES, Principal. Brown Summit, N. C. 
esningtinmces A select draft from two of Georgia’s most reliable herds. 


Low prices with quality. 


~ A : BRED GILTS, 
sew sepa Sta term moner“= 1] 1 FAIRVIEW FARM, — HIGHWAY FARM, | | Soteves vot yew se corres’ 


PECAN GROVE STOCK FARM, 
COCHRAN, GA ELKO, GA M 
40 head of bred gilt db 1 ? ° ? ° ceCULLERS, N. C. 
serkshires pede le tenon a pr 










































































boar, spring pigs either sex; prices low. Write WRITE EITHER FOR CATALOG. POLAND.- CHINAS 
for literature telling all about Berkshires. z . A . 
LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. C. Col. Igleheart, king of hog auctioneers, assisted by F. D. Hengst, Special Bargains 
Stains o a Pi uae aacceat sare | will conduct the sale. 
erkshire Boars and Pigs. 1 have several very | 
boars and about 35 pigs, all of aed neceaees van | | Big Type Poland China Boars 175 to 200 Ibs. 
i'guarantee to satisty you imevery Fespe leas at $25 for prompt acceptance. 
Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. P f ] V ll F arm fastener my expense 
_..___ DUROC- JERSEYS eace u da ey Also a few bred gilts and one 
tA DIES a sbee tried sow at reasonable prices. 
Do You K di 9 Holsteins and Guernseys—200 Head to Select from All hogs treated with the double 
0 YOu ANnOW Pe igrees : Herd headed by Sir Pontiac Rorcie Korndyke 88356 son of Pontiac Korndyke 25982. method to immune them from 
Are you tired of trying to “Gather grapes | Dam, a28-lb cow. Junior sire, King Korndyke Sadie Vale Veeman 128133 Son of King Korn- cholera for life. Shipments 
of thorns” dyke Sadie Vale 86215. Records of his three nearest dams, an average 32.81 butter in 7 days. made in nice light crates and 
ibe, te names of CHAMPIONS mean pee He is also out of a 30-Ib. cow. pedigrees furnished. Sree ts 
ad mee them up. We have several young bull and heifer calves from both the above sires at, exceptional prize winning herd of 
ows, pigs and gilts for sale. Folder free. | low prices, out of record dams. Also some heifers sired by Pontiac Rorcie Korndyke, bred H. L. CURRIE, _ Brownsville, Tenn. 
Ww. W. SHAY, Cruso, N.C. and safe in calf to King Korndyke Sadie Vale Veeman, also matured cows bred to both the 
above sires. Also pure bred and high grade Guernsey cows and heifers. 














Let us hear from you your wants. Give us a trial; we will surely please you. ~ 
DUROC-JERSEYS £0u'd not supply May demand ’ POLAND «and gilts bred to Cham- 
fea ented Wonder amas” ees Sonos PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM, CHINA PIGS pion: Boars alt Reais 
every one registered and guarantee 


Thos. H. Rogers, Clyde, N. C. Oxford Depot, Orange County, New York. T.E. BROWN |: aa EESBORO, TENN. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 





The Progressive Farmer Company 
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OYS had better learn to do things than keep 

books for somebody who does. It was a good 
saying of the late Dr. B. F. Dixon’s that “there 
are fifty thousand more folks in North Carolina 
wanting to keep books than there are books to 
keep.” 





EATURES of next week’s Progressive Farmer 

will be “A Success Talk for Boys,” by Kenyon 
L. Butterfield, President Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College; “The Peanut: a Valuable Legume 
Feed and Money Crop,” by T. E. Browne; “Plenty 
of Vegetables for Winter Use,” by Professor Mas- 
sey; and “How to Clean House,” by Mrs. Hutt. 





URTHER investigation of North Carolina fer- 

tilizer sales this year as compared with last 
shows that the decrease was not so great as at 
first reported. In the six months ending June 1, 
1915, the State Department of Agriculture sold 
tags for 577,000 tons; in the same period ending 
June 1 this year, tags were sold for 530,000 tons. 





T IS gratifying to find evidences of so much in- 

terest in our “Success Talks for Farm Boys.” 
We know of more than one school last spring in 
which these “Success Talks” were read aloud to 
the boys and girls, and the practice will doubtless 
be resumed next fall. And older men and women 
as well as boys and girls will find many useful les- 
sons in these letters from the most eminent and 
successful men of this generation in America. 





ON County is taking a foremost 
place in educational affairs in South Carolina. 
Every rural school last year had a term of at least 
seven months, and there were only two one- 
teacher schools in the whole county and these will 
be consolidated before the beginning of the next 
school term. Darlington is also pointing the way 
for other counties all over the South by adopting 
effective plans for teaching agriculture and domes- 
tic science. 





en 100 represent the ten-year average of 
all crops reported on, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture reports that the general 
condition of all American crops June 1 was 97.7, or 
2.3 per cent below the ten-year average. The con- 
dition for the Southern States was reported as 
follows: Virginia, 98.6 per cent; North Carolina, 
91.4 per cent; South Carolina, 83.3 per cent; Geor- 
gia, 91.5 per cent; Florida, 94.7 per cent; Tennes- 
see, 100 per cent; Alabama, 95.7 per cent, Missis- 
sippi, 103.5 per cent; Louisiana, 105.7 per cent; 
Texas, 95.8 per cent; Oklahoma, 91.6 per cent. 





UR friend, Carl Hammer, calls our attention to 

the following lines found in the catalog of 
Judge John S. Goodwin, a famous Illinois breeder 
of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Mr. Hammer thinks 
the lines well worth passing on to The Progress- 
ive Farmer readers and we heartily agree with 
him: 
*And I have said, and I say it ever, 

As the years go on and the world goes ove?, 
*"Twere better to be content and clever 

In the tending of cattle and the tossing of elover, 


In the srazing of cattle and the growing of grain, 
Than a strong man striving for fame or gain,” 





HIS seems to be a good time to repeat the 

injunction, “Remember your community in 
your will.” Leave some money to buy books for 
a library. Or to paint the school house. Or to 
equip a playground. Or to keep a flag floating 
over the building. Or you might leave money to 
buy a school farm, a domestic science equipment, 
a piano, or to add an extra room. Or you might 
leave a trust fund to buy books for children of 
needy widows. No man of means should be 
thought a good citizen unless he remembers the 
community in his will; and every even ordinarily 
well-to-do farmer should make some such bequest 
for the community school or church—anything 


from five dollars to five hundred or more, accord- 
ing to his means. 





CHICAGO writer recently made this indict- 
ment of North Carolina and its neighbors: 


“The five South Atlantic States, namely, Vir- - 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida, have together a total population 
four times as large as California, and yet these 
five states spend together only eighteen mil- 
lions annually in the support of schools while 
California alone spends over twenty-three mil- 
lions.” 


How long shall we let such things be told to our 
shame to all other peoples? 





GREAT number of educational publications 
are offered by the United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. The following 
Farmers’ Bulletins on school subjects may also be 
had free by applying to the Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington: 
134—Tree Planting on Rurai School Grounds. 
218—The School Garden. 
586—Collection and Preservation of Plant Mate- 
rial for Use in the Study of Agriculture. 
606—Collection and Preservation of Insects and 
Other Material for Use in the Study of Agri- 
culture. 
638—Laboratory Exercises and Farm Mechanics 
for Agricultural High Schools. 





it Will Pay You to Carry Insurance 


we ARMER Brown’s house and contents were a 

F total loss, with no insurance.” 

How often it is that we read such news items 
as the above. How often it is that such fires take 
homes, barns, livestock, leaving families in very 
hard straits indeed. How often, too, it is that the 
head of the family carries no life insurance, and 
his sudden death leaves a widow and small chil- 
dren with little to live on and possibly with debts 
hanging over them. 

Purely as an investment, from which returns 
are to be obtained for the policy holder, we doubt 
if life insurance has a great deal to recommend it; 
but as a protection for a dependent wife and chil- 
dren, we believe that no man should be without it. 
Similarly, the investment in a nice farm home or 
barn is too heavy to lose and such property should 
always be insured. 

Does not this matter appeal to you as one well 
worth looking after, and looking after now? 





The Old Dog and the New Trick 


-_ 
“a HIS here scientific stuff an’ farm manage- 
ce talk may be all right fer book farm- 
ers,” said Farmer Slow-coach, “but they 
shore won’t work when it comes to makin’ cotton 
an’ corn.” 

“Tried ’em?” inquired Farmer Hustlem. 

“No,” was the reply, “I ain’t tried ’em, an’ what’s 
more, I don’t expect to. What’s the use o’ me 
throwin’ away my time an’ hard work a-tryin’ out 
some fool notions them young sap-heads down at 
the expeeryment station has got? Do you raly 
think they know anything about farmin’? Bet 
they don’t know why some cotton blossoms is red 
an’ some white, an’ still they’ve got the nerve to 
try to advise us shore ’nough farmers. It makes 
me mad plum’ through.” Slow-coach fairly snort- 
ed his indignation and infinite scorn. 

“How’d your oats turn out?” asked Hustlem, 
apparently wishing to switch the discussion to a 
pleasanter topic. 

“Sorriest kind,” grumbled the old man. “Mostly 
straw, an‘ not much o’ that. Rust hit ’em, the smut 
hit ’em, dry weather hit ’em, an’ I got what wuz 
left, an’ that wuzn’t enough to bed my ol’ cow 
through next winter. I’m through plantin’ oats; 
this climate’s got so you jest can’t make ’em.” 

“What kind of seed did you use?” asked Hus- 
tlem. 

“Seed wuz good enough, I guess,” replied Slow- 
coach. “I planted some feed oats [’d bought from 
Bill Barrett, an’ they looked all right to me.” 

“Treated ’em for smut, I suppose,” said Hustlem. 

“Treat ’em for smut—how do you mean?” asked 
Slow-coach, in actual wonderment. 

“Never mind; I thought you didn’t,” went on 
Hustlem. “Planted in February, too, didn’t you?” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“Yes, I did; but what’s that got to do with it?” 
asked Slow-coach, resentfully . 

“Oh, nothin’, I guess, nothin’. I just happened 
to remember that last year I got hold o’ one of 
them experiment station bulletins you been cuss- 
in’, an’ it said that fall plantin’, usin’ rust-proof 
seed an’ treatin’ them for smut all together could 
be depended on to double our oat crop, an’ I didn’t 
have any better sense than to try ’em. 

“How wuz your crop?” asked Slow-coach. 

“T averaged just a little over forty-five bushels 
to the acre on twenty acres,” replied Hustlem. 
“Say,” he asked, slyly, moving off down the road, 
“did you ever hear about the folly o’ tryin’ to 
teach an old dog a new trick?” 


The Week on the Farm 








HEY might not agree, but it’s a fact, that 

those fodder-pulling fellows ought to be 

breaking their lands with a crooked stick, as 
folks did a thousand years ago. Both practices are 
this far behind these times of machinery and effi- 
ciency. Even yet there is time to plant peas, soy 
beans, sorghum, Sudan grass and millet—any of 
which will beat pulling fodder. Plant some of 
these, in case you have not already done so, and 
leave the fodder-pullling to the man who loves the 
work and doesn’t mind seeing his corn yield cut 
several bushels per acre. 

* *& * 

With the new regulations against ticky cattle 
that are being put in force, the cattle raisers in 
tick-infested counties that are making no effort to 
clean up are going to find themselves in a rather 
difficult situation. The tick is outlawed and inev- 
itably will be wiped from the map; why not help 
to get your county in line by helping to acquaint 
your neighbors with the importance of this work? 

* * Om 

The thrifty farmer, the farmer who has money 
in the bank, has a farm that tells you about the 
character of the owner the minute you come in 
sight of it. Such a man has long since learned 
that the fence corner or under a tree is no place 
for an implement not in use. Such seemingly little 
things added to other like little things make the 
big things that determine a man’s success or 
failure. 





a * 

Last year the South cut its commercial fertilizer 
consumption 40 per cent, and this year we will use 
even less. If this means more legumes, well and 
good; for with the exception of some potash 
needed in the Southeast, every good farmer ought 
to so plan his crops that phosphorus will be the 
only plant food he will need to buy. 


A Thought for the Week 


RICH and well-stored mind is the only true 
A philosopher’s stone extracting pure gold 

from all the base material around. It can 
create its own beauty, wealth, power, happiness. 
It has no dreary solitudes. The past ages are its 
possession, and the long line of illustrious dead 
are its friends. Whatever the world has seen 
brave and noble, beautiful and good, it can com- 
mand. It mingles in all the grand and solemn 
scenes of history, and is an actor in every great 
and stirring event. It is by the side of Bayard 
as he stands alone upon the bridge and saves the 
army. It weeps over the true heart of chivalry, 
the gallant Sydney, as with dying hand he puts 
away the cup from his parched and fevered lips. 
It leaps into the yawning gulf with Curtius; fol- 
lows the white plume of Navarre at Ivry; rides 
with Hampden; mounts the scaffold with Russell, 
and catches the dying prayer of the noble Sir 
Harry Vane. It fights for the glory of Granicus, 
for fame at Agincourt, for empire at Waterloo, 
for power on the Ganges; for religion in Pales- 
tine, for country at Thermopylae, and for freedom 
at Bunker Hill. It marches with Alexander; 
reigns with Augustus, sings with Homer, teaches 
with Plato, pleads with Demosthenes, loves with 
Petrarch; is imprisoned with Paul, suffers with 
Stephen, and dies with Christ. It feels no tyr- 
anny, and knows no subjection. Misfortune can- 
not subdue it, power cannot crush it, unjust laws 
cannot oppress it. Ever steady, faithful and true, 
shining by night as by day, it abides with you al- 
ways and everywhere.—George Davis, in a speech 
at the Greensboro Coilege for Women, 1856. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Mowements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 
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Some Suggestions For July 


[RST of all, let’s arrange now for a neighbor- 
hood picnic. Preferably it should be promo- 
ted by the local Farmers’ Union or farmers’ 
club and farm women’s club. Get a good speaker, 
have a good dinner, and have some athletic fea- 
tures. And don’t forget to have community sing- 
ing, letting all the people join in singing old, fam- 
iliar songs. Nothing else does more to bring the 
people together in spirit—as was indicated in an 
article about community songs in last week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 
II 
It’s well enough to have a speaker from the out- 
side, but he shouldn’t be the only one. The hope 
of the rural community lies in developing local 
talent and leadership, and no opportunity to fur- 
ther this good end should be lost. Along with the 
imported speaker, therefore, arrange to have two 
or three local men speak on “Some Things Our 
Neighborhood Needs” or similar subjects. Let 
some enterprising woman also read a paper. 


Iii 


If your local Farmers’ Union or other farmers’ 
club has “gone down,” make plans to revive it as 
soon as crops are laid by. And when you do re- 
vive it see to it that it is made a working organi- 
zation. The new “Order of Business” adopted by 
the North Carolina Farmers’ Union should be 
adopted by local Unions all over the South in 
place of the old, worn-out “order” previously used. 
Here is the revised and improved form: 

Order of Business 

1. Roli call and reading of minutes, 

2 Application for membership, balloting and initiation, 
payment of dues, etc, 

3. 

4, Discussion of subject previously selected for this 
meeting. 

5. What goods, supplies, or fertilizers are members in 
the market for? 


New or unfinished business. 


6. Listing farm products for codperative sale by mem- 
bers. 

7. Are any two or more members in the market for joint 
purchase of farm machinery? 

8 Are any members in the market for the coiperative 
purchase of pure-bred sires, codperative marketing of hogs, 
cattle, sheep, poultry, eggs or meat? 





9. Any suggestions for helping neighborhood progress, 
schools, roads, social life, etc., or for aiding anyone sick or 
in distress? 

10. Is any legislation needed for farmers’ help from 


county commissioners, Legislature, or Congress that should 
be asked for? 

11. Selection of subject for discussion two meetings 
hence, and announcement of subject already selected for 
next mecting. 


IV 


Encourage the women to organize a farm wom- 
en’s club also, if they have not already started 
one. And the young people should have a debat- 
ing society. Let’s plan, too, for a county fair; and 
whether the county has a fair or not, let’s have 
a local community fair. The good these com- 
munity fairs do is almost incalculable. “There’s 
many a neighborhood,” said a friend of ours the 
other day, “in which the people were beginning 
to think they were not doing anything and were 
getting discouraged. Then they held a local fair 
and the assembling of all the fine livestock, the 
parade of improved farm machinery, the men’s 
exhibits of crops and the women’s exhibits of eat- 
ables and fabrics—well, the fair simply put new 
faith into the people. And John Jones resolved 
that next year he was going to have just as good 
Jerseys as Tom Brown had, and Smith resolved 
that he was going to equal Moore in Berkshires, 
and a spirit of generous rivalry fired young and 
old, men and women, to put forth their best effort 
in everything.” 

Vv 

If you are going to market your crops coipcra- 
tively this fall, it is also high time to begin get- 
ting neighbors and friends together to decide 
how. Cotton, corn, tobacco, peanuts, cotton seed, 
hogs, cattle—all should be sold codperatively. 
Take cotton. In too many cases, only 


one buyer 
bids on the 


farmers’ bale; there is no competition 


among buyers; there is no pretense of recogniz- 
ing grades above middling; there is no standard 
price for cotton seed. Instead of this system or 
lack of system, groups of farmers should pool 
their cotton, get competitive bids, insist that 
grades above middling get bette: 1 middling 





prices, and also pool cotton seed. is the way 
to larger profits, but you can’t work out these 
plans after ginning begins. See your neighbors 
now. If you can’t get twenty to go in with you, 
get a dozen; if you can’t get a dozen, get a half- 
dozen. And if you can’t get half a dozen, start 


with your own father, sons, or brothers. 


VI 
The credit union is another farmers’ organiza- 
tion that should be encouraged everywhere. Let 
farmers of good character come together, pool 
their savings, and lend to one another on satisfac- 
tory endorsement and security. Irish, Danish, 
French, German and even Japanese farmers are 
doing this successfully. Why can’t we? 
Vil 


Don’t forget that plan for an agricultural excur- 
sion. Your demonstration agent might be inter- 
ested in this and your town chamber of commerce. 
Suppose the farmers in your community are get- 
ting interested in better livestock or alfalfa grow- 
ing or in codperative creameries or in better 
roads or in better schools. Well, find some coun- 
ty not too far away in which notable success has 
been made along whichever line you are interest- 
ed in, and then work up an automobile excursion. 
The business men of your market towns will 
doubtless be glad to go along and give the use of 
their machines. In several counties we know this 
plan has been worked with much success. Why 
not in yours? 

Vill 

The political pot is beginning to boil, and if 
there is any matter you wish your next Legisla- 
ture to act upon, better see the candidates now 
and enlist their interest. The average candidate 
is a good deal more amenable to suggestions be- 
fore he gets your vote than after he gets it. 

IX 

How about that three-teacher school? If your 
children and your neighbor’s children haven’t the 
benefit of such a school now, begin talking with 
the public-spirited men and women of your sec- 
tion as to how such a school can be had. If your 
section is thinly settled it may be that you can’t 
get the three-teacher school without providing 
transportation for the more distant children, but 
this is not an impossibility. Read over the stories 
of school improvement in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer, and see if there isn’t some plan there that 
fits your conditions, 

& 


The Business Side of Farming Getting 
Recognition 


T IS gratifying to find that even our statesmen 

and politicians are waking up to the fact that 

the rural problem involves “Better Farming, 
Better Business and Better Living,’—all three 
factors. Significant indeed is the declaration of 
the new Democratic National platform that better 
marketing must go hand in hand with better 
farming: 

“Extraordinary and significant progress has 
been made under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in extending and perfect- 
ing practical farm demonstration work which 
is so rapidly substituting scientific for em- 





WE NEVER STOP LEARNING 
TILL WE DIE 


-_—1 


PEAKING in Congress recently on the oc- 
casion of ex-Speaker Cannon’s 80th birth- 
day, Representative Isaac Sherwood of 
Ohio called attention to the achievements of 
old men—the remarkable contributions to 
human progress made by men who kept learn- 
ing and kept doing, “getting gray-headed but 
never gray-hearted” Mr. Sherwood said: 
“John Wesley was at the height of his elo- 
quence and at his best at eighty-eight. 
Michael Angelo painted, at eighty, the greatest 
single picture that was ever painted since the 
world began. He made the sky and sunshine 
glorious with his brush at eighty-three. Gen- 
eral von Moltke was still wearing the uniform 
at eighty-eight, and at seventy he commanded 
the victorious German Army that entered the 
gates of Paris. George Bancroft was writing 
deathless history after eighty. Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Herbert Spencer, Talleyrand and Voltaire 
were giving out great ideas at eighty. Tenny- 
son wrote his greatest poem, ‘Crossing the 
Bar,’ at eighty-three. Gladstone made his 
greatest campaign at eighty, and was master 
of Great Britain at eighty-three. Humboldt, 
the naturalist, scientist—the greatest that 
Germany ever produced—issued his immortal 
Kosmos at ninety.” 
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pirical farming. But it is also necessary that 
rural activities should be better directed 
through codéperation and organization, that 
unfair methods of competition should be elimi- 
nated and the conditions requisite for the just, 
orderly and economical marketing of farm 
products created.” 

The platform then goes on to commend the work 
of the “Office of Markets and Rural Organization” 
in the United States Department of Agriculture, 
etc., and declares: “We favor continued liberal 
provision, not only for the benefit of production, 
but also for the study and solution of problems of 
farm marketing and finance, and for the extension 
of existing agencies for improving country life.” 

Never before has the subject of farm marketing 
and rural codperation had such attention in any 
National platform. On the subject of markets 
the platform, in fact, is gratifyingly specific and 
it may be well to quote herewith its declaration: 

“Grades and standards necessary to the in- 
telligent and successful conduct of the busi- 
ness of agriculture have also been established 
or are inthe course of being established by law. 

The long-needed cotton futures act, passed by 

the Sixty-third Congress, has now been in 

successful operation for nearly two years. A 

new grain grades bill, long needed, and a per- 

missive warehouse bill intending to provide 
better storage facilities and to enable the 
farmer to obtain certificates upon which he 
may secure advances of money, have been 
passed by the House of Representatives, have 
been favorably reported to the Senate, and 
will probably become laws during the present 
session of Congress.” 
af 
Rural Credits in the National Platforms 
HILE our National political leaders are be- 
ginning to realize the broader aspects of 
the rural problem, however, we fear they 
yet have much to learn about rural credits. The 
Democratic platform-makers claim too much when 
they assert that with the passage of the new rural 
credits bill the farmer “has at last been put upon 
a footing of equality with the merchant and the 
manufacturer in securing the capital necessary to 
carrying on his enterprise;” and the Republican 
platform offers only the vague comment that it 
will establish an efficient instead of what it terms 
the inefficient system now proposed. 

What is needed is a recognition of the fact that 
to be of real benefit to the farmers any system of 
rural credits must be (1) for real farmers and not 
for absentee landlords and (2) for “productive 
>’ and not for land speculation. Already 
we are finding in this country abundant proof of 
Dr. Carver’s declaration that next to war, pesti- 


purposes’ 


lence and famine the worst thing that can happen 
to a rural community is absentee landlordism, and 
yet Congress has steadfastly refused to amend the 
rural credits act so as to limit the advantages of 
the rural credits act to resident farmers. In pro- 
viding for “National farm loan associations” or 
farmers’ coOperative land banks Congress struck 
out this provision, and the unrestricted “joint 
stock” land-mortgage banks are permitted to lend 
half the value of land owned by anybody—which 
means that land speculators will abundantly use 
the money which the joint-stock banks will obtain 
by offering tax-free bonds to the public. 

For the blunder made by Congress in this re- 
spect there seems to be but one remedy and that 
is for individual states to amend their tax laws so 
as to make the tax burden fall more lightly on 
resident farmers and more heavily on absentee 
landlords. A provision either for increasing the 
rate on large holdings or else for halving the first 
$1,000 worth of land held by a resident owner, 
probably offers the most practicable remedy at 
the present time. 





DITOR Clarence Poe will speak on “The Prob- 

lems of the Country Church” at the Virginia 
Baptist Summer Encampment, Virginia Beach, 
July 6 and 7, and on “Rural Codperation” at the 
Orange County Farmers’ Union, Hillsboro, N. C 
July 8. 





By reading a man does, as it were, anted'ate his life, and 
makes himself contemporary with the ages past. And this 
way of running up beyond one’s nativity is much better 
than Plato’s pre-existence; because here a man knows 


something of the state and is the wiser for it, which he is 
not in the other.—Jeremy Collier. 
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AMERICA 


My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrim’s pride, 
From every mountain-side 
Let freedom ring. 


My native country, thee, 

Land of the noble free,— 
Thy name I love; 

I love thy rocks and rills, 

Thy woods and templed hills; 

My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above, 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees, 
Sweet freedom’s song; 

Let mortal tongues awake, 

Let all that breathe partake, 

Let rocks their silence break,— 
The sound prolong. 


Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee I sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God our King. 











THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


They Learn About Fruit and How to 
Serve It 


oe 


HAT is the sweetest fruit in 
the world, Bessie?” asked 
Dan. 
“Fresh, ripe figs in dry weather,” 
she answered. 

“No,” said Alice, “it’s watermelons, 
T think.” 

“Don’t you think some cantaloupes 
are sweeter than either figs or water- 
melons,” questioned Edith. 

“Let us put it another way,” said 
Aunt Margaret, “what fruits have the 
most sugar?” 

“IT know,’ _ commented “Martha, 
“raisins, dates and figs. Some raisins 
are about 75 per cent sugar, dates 65 
per cent, and figs 62 per cent.” 

“What about prunes?” asked one of 
the children. 

“T forgot about them,” she laughed, 
“prunes contain 66 per cent.” 

“Tf they are so sweet, why don’t 
they taste sweet?” several asked at 
once. 

“Because some forms of sugar do 
not taste as sweet as cane sugar, and, 
as a general rule, a large portion of 
the sugar in fruit is levulose, or fruit 
sugar; but some, like apples and pine- 
apples, contain a large amount of 
cane sugar. Now this is a very good 
thing to remember, because levulose 
is more easily assimilated in certain 
body frailties than is cane sugar.” 

“What fresh fruits have most sugar, 
Auntie?” 

“Bananas have 23 per cent, fresh 
figs 18 per cent, pineapples 13% per 
cent, and apples 12 per cent.” 

“Cherries, lemons and cranberries 
have no sugar at all, have they?” 

“Yes, indeed, you are getting heat 
and energy for your body when you 
eat these, even though the acid is 
strong enough to hide the sugar— 
cherries are 10 per cent sugar, lem- 
ons 8 per cent, and cranberries 4 per 
cent.” 

“What is the hardest fruit to di- 
gest?” 

“T know,” piped up Billie unexpect- 
edly, “it’s green apples.” When the 
merriment had subsided, Mary said, 
“Of course, it isn’t that they are ap- 
ples, is it, it is because they are un- 
ripe fruit?” 

“You boys and girls ought to know 
a great deal about foods by this time; 
let me ask you some questions,” said 
Miss Margaret. “Why are we so urg- 
ed to eat fruit?” 

“They are what we call cooling to 


the blood, I think,” remarked John. 

“Ves,” said Bessie, “and fruit di- 
lutes the stronger foods.” 

“And takes our thirst from us,’ 
Alice. 

“And looks and smells so delicious 
that it gives us appetite for other 
things,” from Martha. 

“Another thing,” added Edith, “little 
children should have plenty of ripe 
fruits that have not much cellulose in 


said 


them, because they contain bone- 
making material.” 
“And stewed prunes and _ other 


fruits are much easier to take than 
castor oil,” said someone in the crowd. 

“Next, does cooking make food 
more digestible?” 

“Yes,” said Bessie. “It softens the 
cellulose of even crab-apples, quinces, 
Keifer pears, etc.” 

“That’s correct,” replied Miss Mar- 
garet, “and it also converts the gums 
into a gelatinous form and the cane 


PUT YOUR MONEY IN THE BANK 


There Are Two Classes of People: 
Those Who Keep Their Money in a 
Bank and Those Who Do Not 


E WOMEN are queer folks in 

money matters. We might be 
divided into two classes. Some of us, 
the majority perhaps, take their chick- 
en, their garden, egg and honey money 
and tuck a little here and hide a little 
there. A few pennies are taken out 
for one thing or another, and the 
agent sometimes tempts the rest of it 
to our sorrow. 

The wise ones of us take the money 
we earn, and keep out ten cents for 
Maggie’s hair ribbon, five cents for 
beet seed, six cents for a spool of 
white thread number sixty, the four 
pennies being saved for the children’s 
Sunday school collection, perhaps 
twenty more for the moving pictures, 
and then we put the rest in the bank 
where it is safe and sound. The house 
may burn; but it is unchanged; agents 
may come and agents may go, but it 
remains inviolate. 

Why do not more of ‘us 
money in the bank? 


put our 
Because we are 





[ HOW TO DRAW A CHECK 
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Here is a check and a stub. The bank keeps us supplied with books of them. We 


fill out both, but give the check away and keep the stub in the book as a record. 


are the check and stub filled out. 
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sugar into a form that does not fer- 
ment so readily.” 


How to Serve Fruits 


“s HAT I want to know, Miss Mar- 
garet, is how to serve fruits.” 

“How do you like them served?” 
came as a reply. 

“Oh, I want mother to have on the 
table in front of her a great big shin- 
ing glass bowl full of fresh cold ber- 
ries, that look as though they still 
had the dew on them. I want her to 
serve them to us with a bright silver 
spoon and smile when she does it. 
Then I want to put my own cream 
and sugar on them.” 

“Suppose they were peaches?” 

“Tf they were sliced, I would want 
mother to serve them, too, but if it 
were for breakfast, | would want to 
find one on my plate when I sat 
down.” 

“And what kind of a knife to cut 
it?” questioned Miss Margaret. 

“Oh, a silver knife, of course!” 

“Why not a steel knife,” asked Miss 
Margaret, looking at Dan. 

“Because steel knives turn the fruit 
dark and change the taste. I know 
that about my pocket knife.” 

“Yes, but why?” 

“Because the citric, tartaric or 
malic acid unites chemically with the 
steel.” 

“Smart boy,” she praised. 

“Now, someone tell me how she 
likes grapes served.” 

“T want a great, big flat dish, cov- 
ered with green grape leaves, and 
then the bunches of grapes piled up 
on it in the center of the table. When 
we get ready to eat them I want them 
passed around to let each person help 
herself.” 


(Concluded on page 22, this issue) 


, 


scared, just plain scared. We do not 
know just how to put money in the 
bank. Who are we that we should 
walk in a great door, go up to a 
strange man in a cage and say, “Will 
you take care of my money until I 
want it?” even if the sign on the win- 
dow does say “Bank”? This may 
sound silly but any one who has yet 
to deposit her first money and write 
her first check knows it is not. I re- 
member full well my first experience. 


If we have ever so little money, 
even two or three dollars, it is well to 
start keeping it in the bank. To do so 
we go into a bank, walk up to the man 
at the first cage or desk and say, “I 
want to open an account here.” If the 
bank has a savings department, he 
will say, “open account or savings?” 
Then we will probably answer “sav- 
ings.” He will at once refer us to the 
proper window, where we give name 
and address. The difference between 
a checking account and savings ac- 
count is that one is supposed to leave 
her money in the bank in a savings 
account and add a little to it from 
time to time rather than take it out 
often. Of course we can take all or 
part of it out whenever we want to, 
but one is supposed to be saving it for 
some definite thing—a set of dishes, 
college for Alice, or to help with the 
mortgage. 

For letting the bank have the con- 
tinued use of the money, the bank 
pays four cents a year on each dollar. 
This interest is calculated each three 
or six months, and we are paid for the 
smallest amount that was there all 
the time. This four cents may not 
look large, but it certainly does 
amount up in a few years when in- 
terest is paid on interest and princi- 
pal too. 

Whether we wish to sign ourselves 
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as Mrs. Fred York or Mary York 
makes little difference, but having 
signed it either way once, we must 
stick to that signature, as the bank 
knows us by only one name. | am 
informed that while Mary York is 
really correct, the bank prefers us to 
use the name by which the postman 
is most likely to know and reach us. 

Let us write plainly with good ink, 
never a pencil unless it be an indeli- 
ble one; let us begin the amounts of 
money well to the left of the check; 
let us never give checks to strangers 
and never sign a check until just as it 
is to be turned over as money; and 
let us always make out the stub when 
writing the check, never trusting to 
memory to do it. 

When we receive a check we 
should not write our names across the 
back until we want it cashed, for 
anyone can cash it after it is endors- 
ed. 

The bank gives us a small book 
called the bank book. Each month or 
quarter or convenient time, depend- 
ing on how frequently we go to town, 
we leave it with the bank and it re- 
cords in it our money paid out, re- 
ceived interest, etc. In an open ac- 
count, we receive our checks back 
with the book; in a savings bank this 
is not always done. 

Money in a safe bank is as nearly 
safe as anything can be. 





Home and Community Suggestions 
for July 


HIS is the month of our anniver- 

sary of independence. This, too, 
is the time to consider what evidence 
we are giving of our patriotism. 
Waving flags and picnics and political 
speeches and children’s recitations 
are splendid in that it brings people 
together, but it is the perfume of the 
flower of patriotism and not patriot- 
ism itself. 

We women make the nation in 
large measure hand in hand with our 
husbands. We read and hear that it 
is the homes that make the nation 
and the broad, prosperous farms, but 
it is not so. It is the women who 
make the moral tone within the home 
and the men who cultivate the fields 
whe are true patriots. 


Away back-in 1776 our fathers and | 


our mothers stood successfully for 
the principle of each person’s living 
and believing according to his own 
conscience. Today is a very good 
time to ask ourselves what our con- 
science is toward our own particular 
corner of the world and to celebrate 
it with joy. 
II 


The Associated Clubs of Home Eco- 
nomics will meet at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York, from June 27 
to July 5. It is to be hoped that many 
of us can go from the Southern 
states. The program is full of inter- 
esting material for homemakers or 
those doing public work. The ex- 
penses are small after reaching 
Ithaca, the chief ones being those en 
route. I wish every woman might at- 
tend such a meeting if but once in 
her life; it would remain a permanent 
inspiration. 


While keeping cucumbers in brine 
for pickles, it is well to line the vessel 
with common wild grape leaves and 
cover them quite thick over the top 
with the leaves. These will help to 
keep the pickles cool and add to the 
color and taste. 


IV 


Mildew can be removed from linen 
and cotton by wetting the articles 
with rain water then rubbing well 
with Castile or other white soap, af- 
ter which a coat of thickly powdered 
chalk is rubbed well into the mate- 
rial. Lay the article in the sun and 
keep wet with rain water. If the 
stain has not gone by the next day, 
repeat the process, which is said to 
be an excellent one. 


Vv 


Nature provides plenty of flowers 
for the house. There is the Queen 
Anne’s lace, the Butterfly weed and a 
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Comfortable Gar- 
ments for Sum- 
mer Wear 








7§22 


7815—Infant’s Set of Long Clothes—Cut in 
dress, princess petticoat, 
or slip. 
§822—Ladies’ 


in one piece and slips on over the 


Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 





flannel petticoat, 


Apron—Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 

head. 

7834—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 
may be used and the skirt has four gores. 











one 


size. 
kimono, 


This set consists of a coat, cap, 
sacque, shirt and nightgown 


The apron is cut 


Long or short sleeves 


Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





host more of flowers of the roadside, 
objectionable in the fields to be sure, 
but lovely in the home if arrangedt 
loosely in a glass bowl or vase. 
Vi 

Tall, slender vases can be cleaned by 
putting grit or shot into them and 
shaking well. If the stain is persis- 
tent, pour vinegar in which rock salt 
has been dissolved into the vase in 
the proportion of a tablespoon of salt 
to a half cupful of vinegar. Shake 
well in the vase and rinse with clear 
water. 

vil 

Have you tried serving your sup- 
pers on a side porch or out in the 
yard? It will work wonders. And 
then have as cooling things to eat as 
possible, such as lettuce, cold vegeta- 
bles, iced tea or lemonade, cold fruit 
and milk and ice cream. Avoid grease 
as much as possible during the hot 
weather. 


Vill 


If the fruit jars are all full 
then it seems the part of wisdom 
to buy more jars. It is much 
more expensive to buy jars by the 
dozen than by the gross, there some- 
times being as much as 17 cents a 
dozen saved on quart jars by buying 
them by the gross. Half a gross of 
quarts and the same of pints and half 
pints sound big and are, too, but they 
will look small next winter in the light 
of the grocery bill. 


1X. 


There is something more in a well- 
balanced diet than placing a world of 
food on the table that each may 
choose a proper variety. A good 
farmer would not do this for his cat- 
tle. To obtain the best results, the 
food must be chosen according to 
the needs of the family; the individ- 
uals must like it and it must be given 
regularly and when the family needs 
it. Good feeding means not only pro- 
viding enough good food, but the en- 
couragement of them to take the 
food that is best for them. If fried 
pork and cowpeas and sweet pota- 
toes are well liked by one person, he 
will probably eat them to the exclus- 
ion of the others, no matter how 
much other food may be on the table. 
If these were omitted and substitutes 
provided, as chicken, beets, and Irish 
potatoes one meal, and egg salad, En- 
glish peas and rice another, the fam- 
ily would be tempted to try the other 
dishes. 


We have not yet realized the im- 
portance of good feeding used in its 
proper sense. It requires more study, 
care and interest than we have yet 
learned to appreciate. However, if 
each of us will put the following lists 
on her kitchen wall and will endeavor 
to have one food from each group for 
each meal or at least once a day, she 
can not stray very far from a well 
balanced diet. 


SOME COMMON FOODS 


CORD_NG 

Group 1 
Chief Sources 
of protein 


GROUPED 
TO THEIR USES 
Group 2 Group 3 


Chief Sources Chief Sources 
of Starch of Fat 


AC- 


Milk Cereal break- Cream 
Eggs fast Foods Butter 
Lean Meats Breads Bacon 
Fish and Rice Salad Oil 
Poultry Crackers 
Dried Le- 
gumes 

Group 4 Group 5 
Chief Sources of Mineral Chief Sources 
Matter and Organic Acids of Sugar 
Vegetables and Fruits Sugar 


Potatoes 
Spinach 
Apples 
Oranges, etc. 


Simple Candy 
Plain cake 
Plain cookies 
Syrups 


X 


Not one opportunity are we going 
to miss of encouraging the keeping of 
things that contribute to a well bal- 
anced diet if we belong to a club that 
studies foods. I do not mean the ex- 
change of recipes, though that is all 
right as far as it goes, but rather the 
comparative value of fresh milk 
against canned milk, why green foods 
are valuable, something of how much 
longer it takes to digest potatoes 
baked and potatoes fried in much 
grease. It is an old story, but its very 
age makes it true. The woman who 
has an intelligent working knowledge 
of foods is going to educate her hus- 
band to see that there is a good cow, 
a fine garden all the year round, an 
orchard supplying plenty for fresh 
and canned fruit, nut trees, chickens, 
etc. If we who have the immediate 
care of the diet do not realize its vital 
relation to health, how can we expect 
the men to do so? There is much 
more joy in a man’s working to raise 
good food to keep his family well 
than there is in being driven to pay 
for doctors and medicine after health 
is gone. It is a real pleasure to know 
how great a part our little knowledge 
of foods means in the economy of 
national health. 





What to Do for Prickly Heat 


| laoesendal every infant, as well as 
adult, suffers from prickly heat 
in summer. Prickly heat is an acute 
engorgement of sweat glands with 
obstruction at their outlet. This is 
caused by heat, either from too much 
clothing or by the hot weather of 
summer. It is a sure sign that the 
child has been kept too warm. Avoid 


heavy clothing and flannels. The 
clothing should be light in weight 


and of loose texture. The application 
of cool water, either by tub bath or 
sponging, affords relief. A sponge 
bath of one tablespoon of soda to a 
gallon of water is helpful. Ointments 
and salves are of little service. Pow- 
cers are preferred to lotions. A pow- 
der made of equal parts of boracic 
acid and powdered corn-starch, with 
a little powdered oxide of zinc, if so 
desired, is splendid when dusted free- 
ly over the itching, burning surface 
several times a day, every hour if 
necessary. 
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Wr should you pay 8 cents, 10 
cents or 25 cents for a small 
cake of soap that cannot be a particle 
better than the 5-cent, six-ounce cake 
of Ivory Soap. 


Ivory Soap is as mild and as pure as 
soap can be. It agrees with the skin 
as well as any “complexion” soap. 
It is the most pleasant and refreshing 
soap that ever entered a bathroom. 
And you get a big cake for 5 cents. 


IVORY SOAP 
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In Your Shoes 
All Day 


Out in this hot, swelter- 
ing weather, tramping 
over the farm from morn 
to night—that’s the kind 
of wear that’s hard on 
socks. That’s why the ordinary socks 
you buy go to pieces quickly and make 
your feet sore and blistered. Wear 
Durable Durham Hosiery, and when 
you kick off your shoes at night, you'll find it hole- 
less and your feet comfortable. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


is made strongest where the wear is hardest. It has 
reinforced heels, soles, toes, and the tops are fast- 
ened on for keeps. The famous Durham dyes assure 
fast, sanitary color. With all these superiorities, 
Durable Dur Hosiery costs only 10, 15 and 25 cents. 


Tell the wife about this nosiery that will save her 
hours and hours of darning work. Tell her to buy 
Durable Durham, the hosiery that makes home knit- 
ting expensive, for everybody in the family. 
Your dealer should have 
Durable Durham Hosiery 
in stock. Have him show it 
to you and also the 25-cent 
Durham Mercerized Hose, 


Durham Hosiery Mills 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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Factory Blemished Tires 


of which Manufacturers of Standard-Make 
Tires give us choice. Excepting slight dif- 
ferences in finish they are absolutely equal 
to Firsts in material, workmanship—and 
wear. We guarantee each tire for 3,000 
miles. 
Here’s how:— 

Send no money=Simply state what size and 
style of tire you want. We’llsend C. O. D. 

on approval. Inspect thoroughly—Compare 
closely. If not satisfied—return at our ex- 
—. 




























mber: — You’re taking no chances! 
Then look at these prices—Tires end tubes 
guaranteed. 


Nen- Guaranteed 
Plain Skid Tubes 
28 by 8 $5.80 $6.20 $1.90 
30 by 8 6.25 6.95 2.00 
30 by 834 7.95 8.95 2.35 
31 by 334 8.45 9.25 2.50 
32 by 354 8. 9.7 2.60 
83 by 4 11.95 13.65 3.30 
34 by 4 12.10 13.95 8.40 
35 by 4 12.25 14.25 3.50 
36 by 4 12.75 14.75 3.60 
8 by 4% = 16.8C 18.55 4.25 
B@by 444 ~—-:17.10 18.95 4.35 
87 by 435 0:17.45 19.50 4.50 
36 by 5 19.25 21.10 5.15 
87 by 5 19.75 21.75 5.25 
Start saving Tire Money Today— 
State whether Plain, Non - Skid, 
Clincher, Q. D. or S. S., and mail 
your order NOW! 





































Referencos: Fairmount Saving Trust Co. 
and Southwark National Bank, Philadelphia. 


Two per cent Special discount for cash 
with order. 

PHILADELPHIA MOTOR TIRE CO., 
244 No. Broad Street. Philsdelphia, Pa. 








DEALERS:— 
We have a Special Proposition for yeu. 
Write us for particulars. 








When the Squares Form 


is the time for late top- 
dressing your cotton with 
Nitrate of Soda. It’s im- 
mediately available and 
will speed your crop 
through drought and 
other dangers. 


Let me send you books 
on Cotton—how to fertil- 
ize, how to fight the Boll 
Weevil. 


Just send a post card. 
The books are free. 


WILLIAM S. MYERS 
25 Madison Ave. New York 









, cycle and know you have the best. Buy® 
T caaen you can prove before ag. 
DELIV D FREE on spproval and 80 
im days’ ria’: WO EXE SNeE to ‘ou if. after 
wish to 
tria) you do not wii A 


ecp 
Low Ly 2d edo lbctyy Cosy. gn 
: ents and values n 
rie Wwrrre TOUAY for our big, catalog 

showing our ime of I0T6 

Tires, sundries and aaa ane | learn our 
wonderful new offers and term: 

DO NOT BUY a  bigasaee poh or ns until 

you write and learn what we will do foryou & 
postal card brings cvorything— write it now. 
PREAD CY 


CO.. DEPT. wis: CHICAGO 





D. AISY anf ae Placed [iacoSenz where, wh 


— Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap, Lasts alt 
season. 
metal, can'tspill or tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Bold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for $1 












Easy to apply, you save omthird p price of new ton: one Sy 

wheels demountable zine Bib: buggy and wagon whe 
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‘ RB Soli Hickory Whesl& Top Cons. 5-1115 Ct, Cincinnati, OQ, 
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RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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SYNOPSIS 

Pollyanna Whittier, daughter of a home 
missionary, on the death of her father, comes 
to make her home with her maternal aunt, 
Miss Polly Harrington, a wealthy, but stern 
and severe-faced woman of forty. Pollyanna 
has no welcome waiting for her, and only 
the bare little attic room at the top of the 
old mansion. Miss Polly plans to bring Pol- 
lyanna up with a strict adherence to ‘duty.’ 
Nancy and Mrs. Snow learn to play “the 
game.’ Miss Polly allows Pollyanna to adopt 
a stray dog and kitten and gives her a lovely 
room—all very much against her will. Pol- 
lyanna is now trying to find among her 
friends a real home for Jimmie Bean, a boy 
from a nearby orphanage, Miss Polly having 
refused to take him in. John Pendleton, one 
of Pollyanna’s new friends, breaks his leg, 
and Pollyanna finds a friend in Dr. Chilton. 





CHAPTER XV—(Continued) 
OLLYANNA laughed. 
“Why, I don’t know. 

haps there are,” 


I reckon per- 
she admitted. “I 
like to do ’most everything that’s 
living. Of course I don’t like the 
other things very well—sewing, and 
reading out loud, and all that. But 
they aren’t living.” 

“No? What are they, then?” 

“Aunt Polly says they’re ‘learning 
to live’,” sighed Pollyanna, with a 
rueful smile. 


The doctor smiled now—a little 
queerly. 
“Does she? Well, I should think 


she might say—just that.” 

“Yes,” responded Pollyanna. “But 
I don’t see it that way at all. I don’t 
think you have to learn how to live. 
I didn’t anyhow.” 

The doctor drew a long sigh. 

“After all, I’m afraid some of us— 
do have to, little girl,” he said. Then, 
for a time he was silent. Pollyanna, 

stealing a glance at his face, felt va- 
guely sorry for him. He looked so 
sad. She wished, uneasily, that she 
could “do something.” It was this, 
perhaps, that caused her to say in a 
timid voice: 

“Dr. Chilton, I should think being a 
doctor would be the very gladdest 
kind of a business there was.” 

The doctor turned in surprise. 

““Gladdest’?!—when I see so much 
suffering always, everywhere I go?” 
he cried. 

She nodded. 

“T know; but you’re helping it—don’t 
you see?—and of course youre glad 
to help it! And so that makes you 
the gladdest of any of us, all the 
time.” 

The doctor’s eyes filled with sud- 
den hot tears. The doctor’s life was 
a singularly lonely one. He had no 
wife and no house save his two-room 
office in a boarding house. His pro- 
fession was very dear to him. Look- 
ing now into Pollyanna’s shining 
eyes, he felt as if a loving hand had 
been suddenly laid on his head in 
blessing. He knew, too, that never 
again would a long day’s work or a 
long night’s weariness be quite with- 
out that new-found exaltation that 
had come to him through Pollyanna’s 
eyes. 

“God bless you, little girl,” he said 
unsteadily. Then, with the bright 
smile his patients knew and loved so 
well, he added: “And I’m thinking, 
after all, that it was the doctor, quite 
as much as his patients that needed a 
draft of that tonic!” All of which 
puzzled Pollyanna very much—until a 
chipmunk, running across the road, 
drove the whole matter from her 
mind. 

The doctor left Pollyanna at her 
10 Was 
sweeping off the front porch, then 
rapidly away. 

“T’ve had a perfectly beautiful ride 


drove 


with the doctor,” announced Polly- 
anna, bounding up the steps. “He’s 
lovely, Nancy!” 

“Is he?” 

“Yes. And I told him I should think 


his business would be the very glad- 
dest one there was.” 
“What !—goin’ ter see sick folks— 


an’ folks what ain’t sick but think 
they is, which is worse?” Nancy’s 
face showed open skepticism. 

Pollyanna laughed gleefully. 

“Yes. That’s ’most what he said, 
too; but there is a way to be glad, 
even then. Guess!” 

Nancy frowned in meditation. Nan- 
cy was getting so she could play this 
game of “being glad” quite success- 
fully, she thought. She rather en- 
joyed studying out Pollyanna’s “pos- 
ers,” too, as she called some of the lit- 
tle girl’s questions. 

“Oh, I know,” she chuckled. “It’s 
just the opposite from what you told 
Mis’ Snow.” 

“Opposite?” repeated Pollyanna, 
obviously puzzled. 

“Yes. You told her she could be 
glad because other folks wasn’t like 
her—all sick, you know.” 

“Yes,” nodded Pollyanna. 

“Well, the doctor can be glad be- 
cause he isn’t like other folks—the 
sick ones, I mean, what he doctors,” 
finished Nancy in triumph. 

It was Pollyanna’s turn to frown. 

“Why, y-yes,” she admitted. “Of 
course that is one way, but it isn’t the 
way I said; and—someway, I don’t 
seem to quite like the sound of it. It 
isn’t exactly as if he said he was glad 
they were sick, but— You do play 
the game so funny, sometimes, Nan- 
cy,” she sighed, as she went into the 
house. 

Pollyanna found her aunt in the sit- 
ting room. 

“Who was that man—the one who 
drove into the yard, Pollyanna?” 
questioned the lady a little sharply. 

“Why, Aunt Polly, that was Dr. 
Chilton! Don’t you know him?” 

“Dr. Chilton! What was he doing 
—here?” 

“He drove me home. Oh, and I gave 
the jelly to Mr. Pendleton, and—” 

Miss Polly lifted her head quickly: 

“Pollyanna, he did not think I sent 
tt?” 

“Oh, no, Aunt Polly. 
didn’t.” 

Miss 
pink, 

“You told him I didn’t!” 

Pollyanna opened wide her eyes at 
the remonstrative dismay in her 
aunt’s voice. 

“Why, Aunt Polly, you said to!” 

Aunt Polly sighed. 

“T said, Pollyanna, that I did not 
send it, and for you to be very sure 
that he did not think I did !—which is 
a very different matter from telling 
him outright that I did not send it.” 
And she turned vexedly away. 

“Dear me! Well, I don’t see where 
the difference is,” sighed Pollyanna, 
as she went to hang her hat on the 
one particular hook in the house upon 
which Aunt Polly had said it must be 
hung. 


TI told him you 


Polly grew a sudden vivid 


CHAPTER XVI 
A Red Rose and a Lace Shawl 


I WAS on a rainy day about a week 

after Pollyanna’s visit to Mr. John 
Pendleton, that Miss Polly was driven 
by Timothy to an early afternoon 
committee meeting of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. When she returned at three 
o’clock, her cheeks were a bright, 
pretty pink, and her hair, blown by 
the damp wind, had fluffed into kinks 
and curls wherever the loosened 
pins had given leave. 

Pollyanna had never 
her aunt look like this. 

“Oh—oh—oh! Why, Aunt Polly, 
you’ve got ’em, too,” she cried raptur- 
ously, dancing round and round her 
aunt, as that lady entered the sitting 
room, 

“Got what, you impossible child?” 

Pollyanna was still revolving round 
and round her aunt. 


before seen 
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“And I never knew you had ’em! 
Can folks have ’em when you don’t 
know they’ve got ’em?”—’fore I get 
to Heaven, I mean,” she cried, pull- 
ing out with eager fingers the 
straight locks above her ears. “But 


then, they wouldn’t be black, if they 
did come. You can’t hide the black 
part.” 


“Pollyanna, what does all this 
mean?” demanded Aunt Polly hur- 
riedly removing her hat, and trying 
to smooth back her disordered hair. 

“No, no—please, Aunt Polly!” Pol- 
lyanna’s jubilant voice turned to one 
of distressed appeal. “Don’t smooth 
?em out! It’s those that I’m talking 
about—those darling little black 
curls. Oh, Aunt Polly, they’re so 
pretty!” 

“Nonsense! What do you mean, 
Pollyanna, by going to the Ladies’ 
Aid the other day in that absurd 
fashion about that beggar boy?” 

“But it isn’t nonsense,” urged Polly- 
anna, answering only the first of her 
aunt’s remarks. “You don’t know how 
pretty you look with your hair like 
that! Oh, Aunt Polly, please, mayn’t 
I do your hair like I did Mrs. Snow’s, 
and put in a flower? I’d so love to 
see you that way! Why, you'd be ever 
so much prettier than she was!” 

“Pollyanna!” (Miss Polly spoke 
very sharply —all the more sharply 
because Pollyanna’s words had given 
her an odd throb of joy: when before 
had anybody cared how she, or her 
hair looked? When before had any- 
body “loved” to see her “pretty” ?) 
Pollyanna, you did not answer my 
question. Why did you go to the 
Ladies’ Aid in that absurd fashion?” 

“Yes’m I know; but, please, I didn’t 
know it was absurd until I went and 
found out they’d rather see their re- 
port grow than Jimmy. So then I 
wrote to my Ladies’ Aiders—’cause 
Jimmy is far away from them, you 
know; and I thought maybe he could 
be their little India boy same as— 
Aunt Polly, was I your little India 
girl? And, Aunt Polly, you will let 
me do your hair, won’t you?” 

Aunt Polly put her hand to her 
throat—the old, helpless feeling was 
upon her, she knew. 

“But, Pollyanna, when the ladies 
told me this afternoon how you came 
to them, I was so ashamed! I—” 

Pollyanna began to dance up and 
down lightly on her toes. 

“You didn’t!—you didn’t say I 
couldn’t do your hair,” she crowed 
triumphantly; “and so I’m sure it 
means just the other way round, 
sort of—like it did the other day 
about Mr. Pendleton’s jelly that you 
didn’t send, but didn’t want me to say 
you didn’t send, you know. Now wait 
just where you are. I'll get a comb.” 

“But Pollyanna, Pollyanna,” re- 
monstrated Aunt Polly, following the 
little girl from the room and panting 
up-stairs after her. 

“Oh, did you come up here?” Polly- 
anna greeted her at the door of Miss 
Polly’s own room. “That'll be nicer 
yet! I’ve got the comb. Now sit 
down, please, right here. Oh, I’m so 
glad you let me do it!” 

“But, Pollyanna, I—I 

Miss Polly did not finish her sen- 
tence. To her helpless amazement she 
found herself in the low chair before 
the dressing table, with her hair al- 
ready tumbling about her ears under 
ten eager, but very gentle fingers. 

“Oh, my! what pretty hair you’ve 
got,” prattled Pollyanna; “and there’s 
so much more of it than Mrs. Snow 
has, too! But, of course, you need 
more, anyhow, because you're well 
and can go to places where folks can 
see it. My! I reckon folks’ll be glad 
when they do see it—and surprised, 
too, ’cause you’ve hid it so long. Why, 
Aunt Polly, ll make you so pretty 
everybody’ll just love to look at you!” 

“Pollyanna!” gasped a stifled but 
shocked voice from a veil of hair. “I 
—I’m sure I don’t know why I’m let- 
ting you do this silly thing.” 

(Continued next week) 








If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe, 
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Poultry Notes for July 


M DSUMMER heats bring their 
share of chicken troubles. Too 
often the heat tends to make the 
poultry-keeper lazy—slighting mat- 
ters that are of special importance 
just because of the heat. The result 
is usually only too evident. 
- k ES bd 
Shade, fresh water, fresh air— 


there’s a trio that must not be slight- 
ea. On farm, where so much of 
ordinary—and some very good—poul- 
try is raised, it is usually compara- 
tively easy to provide all these. It is 
the city or village dweller, operating 
on limited grounds, that experiences 
the greatest difficulty in providing 
these needs. 


the 


On the farm there generally is, at 
least there should be, a good wooded 
lot, fairly clear of undergrowth, and 
with a fair growth of grasses, near 
the chicken yvard and buildings. If 
enclosed by a good wire fence, it 
should be an ideal summer range for 
the growing flocks. With a division 
fence to keep males and females sep- 
arate, there is needed no other build- 
ing than a board shelter, high enough 
to admit of roosting poles beneath, 

and open on all sides. 


* Ok 


* 

The trees and shelter supply 
shade. The fresh air is 
The fresh water — well, 
poultryman’s business. 
there is a running brook, furnishing 
a constant supply, but the average 
place does not have it. It must be 
supplied, and the water vessels should 
always be placed under a shelter, to 
keep off the sun, and to protect the 
fowls drinking during rains. It is 
also a good plan to have these vessels 
on board platforms, so that the chick- 
ens cannot, in scratching the soil, get 
dirt in the water vessels. 


* x 


the 
unlimited. 
that is the 
Sometimes 


No, we haven’t forgotten them— 
lice and mites never allow them- 
selves to be overlooked. Where the 
poultry are necessarily confined, it is 
all the more important to fight the 
vermin. Whitewashes well doctored 
with carbolic acid, kerosene oil, cre- 
olin or any of the class—with good 
sprays, on woodwork; lime, 
dust and kerosene oil in 
and on floors; insect powders—all will 
play a good part. The comfort of 
your fowls and the increased egg pro- 
duction will repay. 

ke 


tobacco 
dust baths 


Separate the sexes. Cull the 
and fit the inferior birds 
The better specimens, by 
them, have 


males 
for market. 
separating 
a better chance to develop 


and go through the molt much better, 
and by fall you can get a line on the 
best matings and make up pens of 


vigorous, active, 
intended for the 


healthy birds. Those 
shows especially will 
show better what can be expected of 
them, and oiten changes in the make- 
up of the show string are suggested 
by the gradual development of the 
birds. 
* * aK 

Are you expecting to enter birds at 
any show, local, county, state, sec- 
tional or national poultry shows? Do 
you expect to attend any as an inter- 
ested sight-seer, 
tending buyer? 


or possibly as an in- 
If so, we want to call 
your attention again to the method 
of judging poultry at these shows. 
Many years ago, all judging was done 
by score card. When this method 
obtained, except where a bird was 
disqualified for some glaring defect, 
every bird in the show was judged by 
the score card, and the card, properly 
filled out, was attached to the coop 
containing the bird or birds, and from 
the moment the card was completed 
and so attached, exhibitors and vis- 


itors could see just what each bird 
was rated. The decision between 
high-scoring birds of each breed 


might require some additional study 


on the part of judges, but scores, 


whether high or low, were of record, 
and every card showed good and also 
weak points in every section. 

* * 


This method of judging was educa- 


tional. It gave facts for estimating 
values. Breeders and visitors could 
learn something of poultry breeding 


points and value, and the beginner 
derived the same benefit as the ex- 
pert—imore, possibly, as the beginner 
does not know how to judge values, 
while the expert does. 
* * Ok 
Of late years ail this has 
changed, and the senseless, 
often unfair “judging by comparison” 
has been substituted, and to make 
the method still more objectionabie, 
of late, on the ground that dishonest 
rivals or visitors often abstracted 
ribbons, these have been withheld 
until the close of a show and sent to 
wisners afterwards, thus preventing 
visitors from even knowing the win- 
ners! Our conception of the main 
aim and purpose of an agricultural 
fair or show, or of an exclusive live- 
stock or poultry show is that it must 
be educational. Now, the first and 
greatest objection to judging by com- 
parison is that it teaches nothing. 


been 
useless, 


The comparison method is useless 
anc unfair to exhibitors—whether 
winners or. not; to visitors and to in- 
tending buyers. Suppose there is a 
class of 200 birds of one breed, about 
equally divided cocks, cockerels, hens 
and pullets—50 of each. Prizes are 
usually from Ist to 4th or 5th in each 
section. The other 45 have nothing 
to show, no reason assigned why the 
judge did not fancy their birds. These 
exhibitors have paid an entrance fee 
on every bird. The least return a 
fair management can give them is a 
score card, furnishing them informa- 
tion as to the good and weak points 
of each of their entries. Failing in 
obtaining this, they are defrauded. 
They get no return for their invest- 
ment of entrance money, transporta- 


tion expenses, and loss of use of their | 


birds at home, to 
risks of the 
2ases. 


say nothing of the 
birds contracting 


* * OX 


Visitors likewise are not given a 
fair show. If their object is partly to 
purchase breeding stock, all they can 
learn, if tags or ribbons are given, is 
that some specially favored birds won 
prizes—why, they cannot tell. They 
see other birds, of the same breed, to 
their ideas just as fine, that are in the 
“also ran” list, but whether they were 
a head, neck, or length behind at the 
tape, no one can tell. 
ly best bird is turned down. How can 
the owner convince a possible buyer 
of “the lack of two or three week's 
time for development, the accidental 
loss of tail or wing feathers,” or some 
other temporary cause, caused the 
loss of a prize—nothing to show! 

x 

The fair management is unfair to 
itself. To make the show attractive 
to exhibitors it must offer some com- 


pensation for the expense and risk 
assumed, by not only offering a few 
insignificant prizes for the limited 


number of winners 


but, by fur- 
nishing education, 


information of use 


to the losers, that they may know 
how to better breed and fit their 
poultry. This, and this only, can in- 
duce a large number of exhibitors. 


Visitors are in numbers proportioned 
to the size and quality of exhibits. If 
a fair management wishes a large 
number of visitors, it must, in its 
own interest, make it worth while for 
exhibitors to come in numbers, and 
this will bring the visitors. 


F. J. R. 
HE HAD A PRECEDENT 


“Willie, you must stop using such dread- 





ful language,’ said his m othe r. “Where in 
the world did you learn it? 

“Why, mother ” replied the boy, “‘Shake- 
spere uses it.” 

Well, then,’’ said the mather, “don’t play 
with him.” Exchange, 


dis- | 


Often the real- | 
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Shepard’s Chemical Company, Inc., Wilmington, N. C. 


The Animals Friend 


Your stock is suffering from the torture of biting in- 
sects. Your horses and mules do less work, and your 
cows give from one-fourth to one-third less miik. Pro- 
tect your stock and increase your profits by using 


Shepard’s Fly Guard & 
Veterinary Liniment 


Manufactured from the oils of the Long leaf Pine and 
guaranteed to protect stock from the torture of all bit- 
ing insects—horse flies, dog flies, deer flies, mosquitos, 
ticks, etc. Invaluable forthe treatment of sore backs, 
galls. scratches, chafing, etc. Geta bottle today—guar- 
anteed as represented. For sale at all first class stores. 
Price, 25c. If your dealer cannot supply you, write 











Civic Improvement 


If interested in this subject, write us in re- 
gard toan illustrated lecture. We are pre- 

pared to do a limited amount of this work in 
conneetion wiih our landscape department, 
and shall be glad to correspond with interest- 
ed persons. Very little cost, unless you live 
a considerable distance from here. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 








Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
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Our Educational Directory 











TRINITY 


FOUNDED 1838 


tions. 
and large campus, 


in all departments. 


Secretary to the Corporation, 


‘COLLEGE 


CHARTERED 1859 


A Christian college steadfast in its fidelity to its highest ideals and noblest tradi- 
Among the few well endowed Southern institutions of learning. 
of thoroughly trained and wisely chosen teachers. 


A large faculty 
Excellent new buildings, beautiful 


Modern laboratories and fine library. 
Classical and scientific courses leading to the bachelor’s degree. 
Schools of Engineering, Education and Law, 


Graduate courses 


Special attention given in the Biblical Department to the wise training of young 


For catalogue and illustrated booklet address 
R. L. FLOWERS, 


Durham, North Carolina. 














Courses in Arts, Sciences, and Music 
Ten Buildings with all Modern Conveniences 
Ample Athletic Facilities 


1837——1916 


“Guilford College 


Oldest Coeducational College in the State 


Special Arrangement far Worthy Students 
a a fnformution address. THE PRESIDENT, Guilford College,'N. C. 





Thorough Training 
High Moral Tone 
Ideal Location 


Prices Unusually Low 














ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 


_ East Carolina Teachers Training School 
A State school to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina. 
Every energy is directed to this one purpose. 
agree to teach. Fall term begins September 26, 1916. 
For catalog and other information address, 
| 


Tuition free-to all who 


Greenville, N. C. 

















$6250 in cash prizes offered to first honor men. 
WRITE FOR 








HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL, 


Your greatest problem is the training of your boy for the future. 
has a long record jor thorough scholarship and good discipline. . 
Numbers limited so that every boy recites every lesson every day. 
Bishops, Governors, Judges, millionaires, and other notables. 
from city in the most beautiful and best laid out residential suburb in the United States. 


Cc =“ 5 Sains 


This seaa a. in 1851 
Boys taught how to study. 
Among our alumni are 
Campus 50 acres, two miles 


Charges $360 per year. 
CATALOGUE. 














States and Cuba. 


R. L. MOORE, President, 


Mars Hill College 


Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 
drew 366 young men and women last year from 
64 counties in North Carolina, and from 7 other 


Why? Send for Catalog and ask our patrons. 


MARS HILL, N. C. 





OHIO MECHANICS INS TITUTE. 
(institute of Applied Arts) 
Thorough instruction and practical shop work in 


Mechanies, Electricity, Architecture, Industrial 
Art and Design, Chemistry, Genera! Science, Lith- 
ographic Art, Printing, Household Arts and Sci- 
ences, Applied Art Trades, Machine Work, Cabinet 
and Pattern Making, Art Forging, Interior Decorat- 
ing, Plastic Work. Special Department for Teach- 
ers. Superior Laboratory and Shop Equipment. 
Our graduates in great demand at good salaries. 
Full Catalog L mailed on application. 
JOHN L. SHEARER, Pres., Cincitnnatl 
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\MEDICINE-DENTISTRY-PHARMACY 
Stuart McGuire, M. D., DEAN 
New college building completely equipped. 
Extensive Hospital and Dispensary facilities. 
‘For catalogue and information, address 
js. R. MCCAULEY, SECRETARY 
*4932 E.CLayY STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 















OXFORD COLLEGE 


Founded 1850 Oxiord, N. C. 
I Preparatory and II Collegiate 
SPECIALS: Music, Art, Business, Domestic Science, 
Pedagogy, Expression. 

Charges (36 Weeks) 

Board and Literary Tuition, $163.00. 

Special Care of Younger Girls. 

Apply for Catalogue, 
F.P. HOBGOOD, President. 








An Inspected School. 

Three Year Graded 
Course. 

rite for new Prospectus. 


Fayetteville, Arkansas, 


e Haute. WARY 
ET Rolie 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG: TERRE HAUT 


Arkansas 
Veterinary ,, 
College, 


Tere 
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RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Send in your renewal. 


Get up a club and get a reward. 
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at Soda Fountains 
Refreshment Stands 


ACU RUEUE CEC CAC ne RRS CRATE UU CAE CLO CUCEE ECO PEEEE(Ce CCE CTUECUUUCEC CUE CE EEEEE ELS” 


Brighten You!” 


You can get your Chero-Cola 
“In a Bottle-Through a Straw” 


Everybody knows it 
by its name 
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and other 
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HOW EXPERT COOKS CHOOSE A R 


First to see that the fire box igsroomy and ar 


ranged so that 


tne top and oven will heat quickly; that heat regulation is So pemegar se: 
positive for fast and slow cooking—and that material and 


construction guarantee long service. 


RICHMON 


meet these conditions absolutely. 


STOVES and 
RANGES 


Their scientific design 


practically guarantees against food waste, caused by improper 
heating. They are built from the best gray iron castings giv- 


ing maximum durability and rust resistance. 
fire box can’t clog with ashes and they are eq 


Ovens are high, 
uipped with ev- 


ery convenience and labor saving device to insure good cook- 
ing and save time in the kitchen. Write for booklet compiled 
by experts, giving unusual information about Stoves and 
Ranges—Examine the Richmond line at your dealers. 


Richmond Stove Co., Mfrs. 


Richmond, Va. 








Standard Packer Cans with Sol- 
der Hemmed Caps— Wax Seal- 
ing Cans with Wax Strings— 
Friction Top Syrup Cans and 
Pails. All sizes. We ship any 


Vir 





Speci 


for our New 1916 Price List. 





Give Best Results 


quantity desired. Write today Virginia Can Co. 
Box 791 






ginia Cans 


al Discounts for Early 
Delivery 


Buchanan, Va. 











Our Farmers’ 


Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Co6Gperation and Marketing 





J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. 








WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 

















A LETTER TO THE PARENTS 





Mr. Wright Presents Some Questions 
All School Patrons Should Ask 
Themselves 


UT in the state of Ohio stands a 

little church not unlike hundreds 
of other churches in that common- 
wealth save in one particular. Just 
over the door chis- 
eled in a marble 
slab is this inscrip- 
tion: 

“What kind of a 
church would our 
church be, 

If every member 





were just like 

= me?” 
ae How often have 
MR. WRIGHT I thought of this 
unique couplet. “Just like me.” No 
better, no worse, but just like me. 


Would the cause of missions prosper 
as the Master would like, would the 
pastor’s larder be full when the north 
winds blow, would the destitute and 
afflicted be cared for as they should 
be, and a thousand and one other 
things be done if every member were 
just like me? 

IT have often thought it would be 
well to have this couplet placed over 
the doors of all our schoolhouses 
throughout the land: 


“What kind of a school would our 
school be, 


“If every patron were just like me?” 


If all the other patrons took just 
the same interest in the teacher and 
her work that I do, if they took no 
more interest in keeping their chil- 
dren in school regularly than I do, if 
they manifested no more local pride 
in the educational activities of the 
community than I do, would our 
school be better or worse than it is 
today? Let each reader ask himself 
these questions: During the school 
year now closing, did I do my duty in 
every wayasIshould? DidI give my 
teacher that hearty and loyal support 
that it was my duty to give? Did I 
endeavor to get all of the children in 
the district in school, and to keep 
them there? Did I criticise the teach- 
er when she failed to do as I thought 
she should, or did I go to her in a 
kindly way and talk the matter over 
with her? Did I visit the school as 
often as I had the opportunity and 
see the work the teacher was doing, 
or did I get all of my knowledge sec- 
ond-hand from a_ neighbor whose 
child had been punished—without 
cause of course—by the teacher? 

We employ the best teacher obtain- 
able, we send her over to the little 
schoolhouse on the hill, we place our 
children in her care, and nine times 
out of ten that is all we ever do vol- 
untarily at least. We actually think 
more of our cattle, our horses and our 
hogs—judging by our actions—than 
we do our own offspring. We do go 
to the pasture once a week to see how 
they are getting along, and to look 
after their health and comfort, but 
never a time do we visit the school- 
house to see how our own children 
are getting along or to look after 
their health and comfort. 

How many schoolhouses all over 
the country are unsanitary, unventil- 
ated, and in almost every way un- 
wholesome, endangering the health 
and often the very lives of our boys 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 





Our clubs save you money. 


We will gladly 
make @ special club on any 


papers you may 


wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








WOOL SHIP US YOUR WOOL. 


We guarantee highest 
market prices with quick returns. Give usa 
trial. Quotations sent on request. Refer- 
ences: First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 











and girls! Yet we give the matter 
| scarcely a passing thought. We place 
| the children there with a common 
dipper or drinking cup, never think- 
ing of the possible consequences until 
some epidemic spreads from that lit- 
| tle schoolhouse. 

| How often when the writer was a 
child in school did he wish for a visit 
from his parents or friends, the pa- 
trons of the school, and how often 
was he granted that pleasure? Then 





when he grew up and taught in that 
same little schoolhouse, did he all the 
more yearn for the visits from the 
fathers and the mothers of his little 
flock! 

“If every patron were just like me.” 
Let us think over these words, and if 
we have been just a little remiss in 
our duties to the teacher let us en- 
deavor to make ample amends in the 
future. i. GW. 





THE FARMER’S CREDIT PROBLEM 





Farmers Who Deposit in City Banks 
Should Demand that Farmers Get a 
Fair Share of the Loans—Farm Bor- 
rowers Should Codperate 


F FARMERS, who have good credit, 

can get the same advantage at the 
banks that merchants and manufac- 
turers get, there ought to be but little 
grounds for com- 
plaint. Or, I might 
say, if we can get 
a fair proportion 
of the loans which 
banking institu- 
tions make, we 
cannot reasonably 
ask for more. 

But as rule, banks 
are owned partly 
by the mercantile 
and manufacturing interests, and the 
controlling officers are from these in- 
terests. It therefore naturally follows 
that these interests will use most of 
the money available for loans, especi- 
ally if nobody seriously objects. In 
the larger city banks the special m- 
terests will always remain in control, 
but this ought not to be true of the 
banks in the smaller towns, the stock 
of which is owned in part by farmers 
and the deposits being made up large- 
ly from farmers. If we permit time 
merchants to take our own money 
and use it, we have nobody to blame 
except ourselves. By well-directed ef- 
forts organized farmers can bring or- 
ganized influence to bear so strongly 
upon any country bank in North Car- 
olina that they can get a fair propor- 
tion of the loans which the banks 
make and when two or more respon- 
sible members sign a joint note it 
makes the note a bankable note. 

x * x 


MR. GREEN 


I have often referred to the simplici- 
ty of codperation in making notes to 
the banks. For instance, when two or 
more members want to borrow equal 
amounts of money let them sign a 
joint note and get the money. The 
banks require “personal” security, or 
a two-name note, and this plan com- 
plies with these requirements, and it 
is much better to “pool” your credits 
in this way than to ask some disinter- 
ested person to “stand your security,” 
by signing a note with you when he 
gets no part of the loan. 

* oe * 

At the next state Union meeting 
when the committee on “Order of 
Business for Local Unions” makes out 
the 1917 codperative program it will 
be well to introduce a new item, to 
read something like this: “Are any 
two or more members in the market 
for money from local banks?” This 
will be especially appropriate for the 
early spring meetings. It is all right 
to ask Congress for help, but we will 
get help from legislative bodies quick- 
er if we will first organize our forces 
strongly, and get a square deal from 
the agencies that already exist. If we 
do not exercise intelligence and man- 
hood enough to do this, we cannot 
hope to put up anything but a feeble 
fruitless effort to secure radical 
legislation in our favor. 

* * © 


aaah 
and 


It is a monstrous and appalling fact 
that in nearly all the small towns in 
which there are local banks the bulk 


of the capital stock and deposits are 


—% 
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{loaned to time merchants, who de- 

W 9 posit crop-lien mortgages as collat- 
Plant ood s eral, and these time merchants then 
“loan” goods to farmers at from 30 to 


Seed Potatoes 80 per cent interest. In several towns | 
this year I ascertained the “ti ' 




















time 
orices” on several items. For in- 
In June and july ial the cash price of cottonseed \ae <— 
For Fall Crop. meal was $35 per ton. The time price a ry 
was $40 per ton, and farmers whose 
Potatoes planted now credit ratings were as good as any in \ 


mature in the cool weather the county were paying $40 a ton pay- 
of the Fall when they can be | | able in the fall—about six months | 
harvested to best advantage roa time the account was | 

A e | | Started. ; | OES Cr 3s 
for use or sale during ak Sek 
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: I want to emphasize the fact that I \} 
winter. know some of these farmers person- = le | 
« Wood’s Seed Potatoes are ally and there was no question about = ‘ = NEW PERFECTION NOZ2G | 
4 choice selected seed, put } | their credit rating. It was simply =: S 
in cold storage early in the “silt-edge,” so much so that no note 
season. so as to keep in first- was required, the claims being carried int | " ; | ot 
class, vi 7 vigorous condition for as book accounts by the merchant. ae jae ~ {ee 
Inasmuch as the accounts were to run a | 
late planting. : - i 
D | for only six months, the five dollars | | 
Write for “Wood’s Crop] | premium on the cash price of the cot- : 
an . aoe hee toes ton seed meal represents an interest 
mation abou otato een i eae : ! 
planting, Cow Peas, Soja Beans, ea to the a of —— wae 
Millet, Crimson Clover, etc. he important question is: ry ag q 
didn’t the farmer borrow the money ba 
at the local bank, instead of the mer- 
T.W. WOOD G SONS, chant, and get the service for 7 or 8 = 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. per cent instead of the 28 per cent? ' 
Now, I am not saying that this in- 
a can be eliminated by the unor- 
ranized farmers, as individuals, but 
the organized farmers have the pow- 
Sparks set fire to wooden shingle er if a ts rly directed, Hy a — 
roofs. But fire can’t burn Special they ask for trom country banks, and | 66 9 9? 
ood ees tuak Moons ta cna | save 20 per cent on transactions of | Summer? I Don t Dread It! 
from brand new genuine steel. It this kind. And let me say in this con- 
asts longer than wooden shingles. nection that no rural credits bill that ce : 
ks b . B de st 3. Eas 4 . . 
to" nail’ on. Sold disust ts goon will be passed by Congress will cor- OOKING will be a real pleasure 
Guarantee rect the discrimination and injustice 1 
Special Steel Roofing m@ | that I have referred to. It must come . this summer on my New Pertec- 
Pri AQ, Per 100 Square Feet through intelligent organized activity tion Oil Cook Stove—for the kitchen 
ee $3.4 Freight Prepaid - among farmers themselves. ll 29 
f Now is the time to buy Special — x & & wil be cool! 
f oh Send tatiay for big free samples fy | AS commercial banks are now or- | , 
to test. You save 50 to 75 centsa square ganized, however, it will require a W hy cook over a hot range in a hot 
ws oa strong fight to get much recognition, ‘ 
’ SAVANNAN FENCE BemROOHING Ce. ! | and, at best, it cannot prove to be a kitchen when you can be cool and 
vann pen nalts . 
— . ; permanent and satisfactory solution, . . 
A better solution will be to organize comfortable. The New Perfection Oil 
our own rural credit unions, under the 1 
law which the Farmers’ Union had en- | Cook Stove, the stove with the long 
, | acted by the last Legislature. Already | blue chimney, works like a gas stove. 
ie = care several of these local credit unions | ° e 
have been organized in different sec- | The long blue chimney gives a perfect 
tions of the state. Under this system | d f ] d h d 
. agricultural capital is used for agri-| ra t, assures a Ci€an, OCGOTLESS eat an 
culture instead of turning it over to) = : : 
commercial banks to be used by spec- lasting satisfaction. The fuel cost 1s 
The limiting factor in crop- ulators and time merchants as 16 45) only fwo cents for a meal for S1X. 
d im a your ont now so largely used. It isa well- | 
proauc known fact that a large per cent of . . 
farmers who acquire a little surplus New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves are made 
AY BREAR eis tort tne commer. in many styles and sizes. They are 
OCK PROSPHA cial interests at 4 per cent interest sold by most good dealers who will 
: when it should be used by other farm- 
The most economical and perma- ers at 6 per cent. Organizing credit gladly show them. 
nent source of supply. 


unions is a step toward agricultural 


Write for literature and learn how your independence. Farmers will never 


b d and il d KW 

papel hae oP eg a cost of $1.00 per be able to take complete control of Look for The Long Blue Chimney 

acre get nor catia te | their business until they learn how to : 
et ok Sepeoned ‘ | use their own surplus capital for the Use Aladdin Security Oil to obtain the 


Otey Bidg., benefit of agriculture. There are 


§ ; : best results in Oil Stoves, Heaters 
enough deposits from farmers in com- “Fy 
mercial banks to largely meet the an amps 


4 ARE You RAISING FRUIT —— agriculture if it can be — 


the business of agriculture. 


ORE ee NG INSECTS’? under credit unions farmers who have STA NDARD OIL - COMPANY 


STOP FEEDING INSECTS! | a surplus will get more interest while 


Columbia, Tenn. 
















Pe Feei2& RAISE FRUIT 1!¢ | those who are borrowers will get it | (New Jersey) 
; SSPRAY YOUR TREES! | for a lower rate of interest, whereas | Washington, D. C. BALTIMORE Charlotte, N. C. 
oe they now pay from 8 per cent up, and Norfolk, Va. MD. Charleston, W. Va. 
ease ‘ then have to take the pittance which Richmond, Va. Charieston, S. C. 


4 commercial banks let them have after 
Week IMPROVED |time merchants, manufacturers, and 
SCHNARR’S speculators have been supplied. 

__ INSECTICIDE | In taking charge of our own capital 


——— ONE GALLON CANS $100 | wo are cooing that far towards taking 
——— ) SSS BY THE BARREL 50¢ lis song ar towar Is taking 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST, DIRECTIONS, TESTIMONIALS charge of our own business, and the | 


VAN ANTWERP’S SEED STORE | quicker we organize our credit un- 








"IT’S THE LONG BLUE CHIMNEY” 























ECTICIDE DEPARTMENT Si oan rea gh ats iat eae a) 
ve ANTA OTERP BUILDING, MOBILE ALA. | 1 ns the better it will be for ony busi 
WE WILL TELL YOU THE NEAREST DEALER HANDLING SCHNARRS, | ness. f. 2.6. | 
ll gical a | 
EGG -POUL TRY ND HE SAILED RIGHT ON | 
it ws eee. 7 : 
y *Woule Ve do something for a poor ol 
We are the largest handlers of Eggs and ailor?’’ inquired the seedy wanderer at the The Home a a the a ate hem and Canning Clubs--Favorite because 
Pot ltry in the South What have you to coat ; 


: gate, cans your surplus Fruits and Vegetables quickest, = t and cheapest--makes highest profits. 
iip? The hignest market price guaranteed “p 


















: f e oor old sailor?” said the lady at work 43 
vith quick returns. Give usa trial. Refer- over tl fee shtub, oa ar see | THE aes HOME CANNER— $2.30 ‘ 
wace ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. | “Yes-sum: I followed the water for 16 | and up. P 

\ WOODSON-CRAIG CO., | years.” SI a aa ; Sr: ona Sep honandusates chabert, pectetgesniiom heat. 

a . ee “TIRAQT ‘Well,’ said the worker as she resume e resultis perfect canning--no spoilage any "Favorite" use: 

Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. | her labors, “you certainly don’t look as if make $15 daily and up--they couldn’ tdoit with inferior canners. 

| you ever caught up with it.’—The Furrow. Al Start for yourself, n won Fer aaa Brices, amy oo tells about 
Palas Di % Cans fur 
When writing to advertisers, say: ‘I am | a ti ey making in canning bels and Tin ~ 

writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- | $1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 


THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
‘Post Office Box 12 Wilmiagton, NM. C. 


sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability | 2nd The Progressive Farmer one year for a | 
of all advertising it carries.” | mew subscriber. 
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ROCERIES 


Compare our prices 
and _ you will readily 
see how to save mon- 
ey. If your groceries 
are now costing you $15 a 
month you can save nearly 
$50 a year. Our method of sell- 
ing direct to consumer for cash makes poss1- 
ble such low prices. Order from this ad. the 

goods you need now and get our complete price 
fist, quoting money-saving prices on groceries, 
seed and feed. 


FIVE BIG MONEY-SAVERS 


Puritan Best Patent Flour . . . $6.15 per bbl. 
White Poppy, Good Patent Flour, $6.10 

(All flour in cotton sacks) 
Fancy Roasted Coffee, jd Joo 1534¢; 50 Ibs 15¢. Tb. 
Mackerel, in tubs, 100 ¢ 


nt, 
Granulated Su Sugar, 25- Sb. bag ‘g! 00; 100 jeands 
Mixed Cakes, 25-Ib, boxes, 8¢. per lb.; $2 per box 


Guarantee *¥ You take ‘= risk in buying from 


arantee all goods to 
be pure, clean and wholesome, and allow you 
to return at our expense any goods which are 


not satisfactory. 


The best guar- 
Write Today 


antee is that you 
for our complete 


wont want your 
money refunded 

price-list quoting 
rock bottom pri- 


Richmond 
Grain and 

ces on Groceries, 
Seed and Feed. 


Provision Co., 
212 S. Tenth St., 

Start Now to 
Save Money. 





























RICHMOND, vA’ 











DAVIS? 100% PURE PAINT easily 
leads in the quality race. 


DAVIS’ PAINT can’t be beaten. 





Ask Your Dealer or Write 


THE H.B. DAVIS CO., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 
For Information. 

















“BUTTER FAT” 


Why sell your cream or butter at 
the low prices that usually prevail 
at this season of the year? Investi- 
gate our Creamery proposition, Our 
output for high-class butter is ex- 
ceptionally good. We can handle an 
unlimited quantity the year round 
at the very highest market prices 
for butter fat. Ship us now. We 
are sure you will find the returns 
are more satisfactory than any other 
Creamery you can ship to. Stop mak- 
ing butter and ship us your cream; 
it is much more profitable, 


CAROLINA CREAMERY CO. 
Greensboro. Hickory. Asheville. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 





es 
a i 
Roofing prices still climbing. 
If you order now, wecan pro- 
fect gt on rea ete celebrated bn 
RAND 
G, nat Hos tis or ROLL 
resister known. Anybody can lay it; etrictly Ist 
ry contains notar; no seconds nor shortlengthe: 








ply 88c., 2 ply $1. 20, 3 ply $1.50; 108 sq. ft. per | 


ia nails and cement ‘included; guaranteed by old 
rem guy erenien and samples free. Our 
now from this advertisement. 


SMITA- COURTNEY CO., 821 E. Cary St. Richmond,Va. 


YOU CAN HAVE 


The comfort and D arp of cooling 

breezes evenif youdon’t have electricity 

in your home. Runs on alcohol. Nowires 

or springs to get out of order. Costs less 

an half a cent an hour to operate. Port- 

able. Perfect construction---thoroughly 

peer on 12 sass ae rE are efi- 
nitely. Price delivere 

(77) Complete information on request. $16. 50 


5 J.E. Harrison, State Agt. Branchville, Va. 













The Threshing Problem 
Solve Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines, 
wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 
perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 
‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years,’’ W. F. Massey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,”’ 
H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
ssfree. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co, 
Morristown, Tenn. 

















Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The 
Progressive Farmer. If you don’t file 
your paper for future reference, then 
give the paper to some farmer, farm 
woman, or farm boy. 


Some South Carolina Notes 


HILE as a general thing the oat 

and wheat crops are not as good 
as last year, there will be no scarcity 
of stock feed until corn and early 
peas are matured 
enough to _ feed, 
and many a fami- 
ly has a_ year’s 


supply of wheat. 
From every side 
come reports of 
good corn pros- 
pects. Velvet 
beans have been 





planted on the 
largest scale ever 
known. Some have them in the cen- 
ter of six foot corn rows and others 
between the hills of corn. Cow- 
peas are being planted as the corn is 
being laid by. Some farmers are 
preparing to hog off both corn 
and beans, while others will harvest 
in the usual way. More nitro-culture 
is being used than ever. In spite of 
the low price of 40 cents per acre at 
which it is supplied by the State De- 
| partment of Agriculture, agents for 
| private propagators of the germs tell 
|me they are selling more than ever 
/at $2 per acre or $1.35 in hundred- 
acre lots. 


MR. DABBS 





* * * 


My tests of nitro-culture have not 
been conclusive, but then I have 
grown cowpeas so extensively and 
continuously with heavy applications 
of kainit and acid phosphate, and 
with very little ammoniated fertilizer 
and almost no nitrate of soda in my 
system of farming that my soil seems 
to be so well inoculated that the dif- 
1 ference is not so noticeable. I have 
just ordered from the state and a pri- 
vate concern a small supply for care- 
ful testing in alternate corn middles 
with check middles not inoculated. 


From statements made to me by 2 
farmer on the light sandy lands be- 
low Sumter and from experiments of 
my own, I suspect deep breaking is 
doing as much (or more) to increase 
yields of peas as nitro-cultures. But 
I am open to conviction. I know that 
corn, if laid by with cowpeas in the 
middles when the corn is bunching to 
tassel, will stand more drouth and 
make more corn than without the 
peas. Also that soy beans and velvet 
beans planted at that time in the corn 
do not take the place of cowpeas. 
They grow too slowly when young,— 
in fact, need to be cultivated at least 
once to give them a living chance 
with crab grass. But the cowpea will 
take possession of the land and 
smother the grass. Whether this is 
due to shading the soil, or to the corn 
feeding directly on nitrogen gathered 
by the peas, I do not know, but I sus- 
pect both. There are varieties of 
peas that make very little vine to 
shade the land, and my observation 
is that the corn does not make so 
| well nor is the succeeding crop so 
| good when these are planted as when 





| the ranker growing kind is planted. 
There is another fact about peas that 
is well to bear in mind: If planted to 
grow seed not more than one peck 
of seed per acre should be used eith- 
er in corn or rows alone. On some 
| lands I have seen one bushel used to 
| plant a double row of peas in each 
corn middle on five acres, and the 
vines covered the entire land and 
corn stalks, and were loaded with 
peas. I have seen a half bushel or a 
bushel of seed used per acre, and if 
every pea could have been saved that 
much would not have been harvested. 
One of the reasons for high-priced 
seed peas is that sowing too heavily 
no peas are made to be picked. The 
pea season is not yet over, and I trust 
these observations may help some 
one. The biggest yields of peas are 
| made when planted June 20 to July 20, 
| July 1-5 being the best time that I 
| have found when I want to make 
| seed, 





a a 

What about cotton? Oh, well, if we 
give more attention to peas. and live- 
stock to eat the peas, cotton will still 











be king. That is what war and the 


boll weevil are making us do, and un- 
less I cannot read the signs of the 
times aright, the cotton states, are 
entering on an era of prosperity such 
as we have scarcely dreamed of here- 
tofore. 

Cotton prospects are not good. I 
recently traveled across the state 90 
miles or more, and saw the crops on 
140 miles of different roads. Corn 
looked good everywhere, but cotton 
was irregular and in many places 
grassy. Large areas were needing 
rain up to the 17th of June, and stands 
were bad. Since then almost daily 
rains are making it a very difficult 
job to clean out the grass. Much of 
it is just up, with big stalks scattered 
about the fields. There is some good 
cotton, but very little that is regular. 

J et. 


The cold in March killed the tobac- 
co plants out so badly that some 
farmers did not set any and a great 
many not as much as they planned 
for. Then the dry weather of April 
and May was against securing regu- 
lar stands. There are a few fields of 
very pretty tobaco. The farmers who 
have it are looking for good prices to 
make up for last year. 

x * OX 


On the day my letter came out tell- 
ing of the progress we are making in 
this state, the Darlington Press de- 
voted the entire paper to the cream- 
ery at that place. It is a fine showing 
of what coGperation can do. That sec- 
tion is blessed with good markets for 
staple cotton at Hartsville and Dar- 
lington. The farmers have adopted the 
Guernsey cow for their dairy herds, 
and these two lines of farming work- 
ed together will make it the leading 
agricultural section of the South. 
Darlington County has an agricul- 
tural society that has not missed a 
meeting on the second Tuesday in 
August since its organization 75 years 
ago. . W. DABBS. 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm pro- 
ducts in the markets of North Carolina eas 
reported to the Division of Markets for the 






































week ending Saturday, June 17. 
e 
P= a 
Za 8 
Oo . “1 ao 
‘o p> 2° c kh 
= SIZ be ] ok 
a s 2 j|Aas 
=3Z|le 2 | @ lea 
Ce las n a, z ] 
Town cS Sua ey lle > les 
Z2RIOFToOoloO 1 alia 
Asheville: «©. él csske $0.96|$0.51/$1.25/$1.25/$4.75 
Charlotte 12%c| .95] .63] 1.15] 1.50| 3.25 
Durham ..../12%c} .95] .53| 1.25] ....| 4.50 
Fayetteville |12%c| .90; .53] 1.00] 2.00| 3.25 
Goldsboro ..j/12%c} .86] ....) oss.) ...+| 8.00 
Greensboro .|12%c] .90 50| 1.25] 1.55] 3.00 
Hamlet ....|12%c] 1.00] ....] 1.00] ....| 4.50 
Lumberton .|12¢ 1.00 ee eee ert 
Maxton 12%c| 1.00 -57| 1.00] 1.50] 4.00 
MOnrGe ..... 113e .95 65) 2:00! 1.40) 0:3. 
New Bern ..|12%c{| .90} .60] .95] 1.10] 3.50 
Newton ...../12%c| .95| .60] 1.25] 1.50]... 
Raleigh ....|12%c| .92] .55] 1.00] ....] 4.25 
Salisbury ...]12%c| .90] .65].. ee are 
Scotl’a Nk ..|12 c 91 -56] 1.25] 1.40] 3.75 
Winst’n-S’m |..... 85] .50 25| 1.35] 3.50 
Norfolk, Va. |12%c iii Er 
Chicago, Ill.—No. 2 white corn, 72@75c 
(delivered in Raleigh, 87@90c); No. 2 yellow 
corn, 74@79%c (delivered in Raleigh, 89 


@94%c). 


No. 1 potatoes, per barrel: New York, $3.25 
































@ 3.75 Pittsburg, $4.25@4.50; :” Sere 
$4.@4.50; Cincinnati, $5@5,25 Cleveland, 
$5.75. 

No. 1 sweet potatoes, per barrel: New 
York, 75¢c@$1.30 (basket); Pittsburgh, $3.25 
@3.50; Boston, $3@3.25; Washington, $2@ 
2.50; Cincinnati, $2.75 @3. 

BUTTER, EGGS, AND POULTRY PRICES 
g b Poultry 
a o Per Pound 
@ g 
 w 3 
Yo oO 
Shee z 
eS ee to © 
s"9i do] gp] 23] 8 
Town o> eS 2 Bo 8 
eo 28 & no <q 
Asheville ...| 32c|]31-32c >i 20-21¢} 23c| 12¢ 
Charlotte ...] ae 33 22c| 25c]15-17¢ 
Durham ....| 35c| 33 23c} 20c¢ 10 
Fayetteville | 32c| Seclse-aael 20c 10¢ 
Goldsboro ..| | 80c] 20c} 20c} 15¢ 
Greensboro. | 35c} 35e| 20e} 22c] 14¢ 
Greenville nae er 20c} 45c] 5 0¢ 
Hamlet ....] ...]  30e} 22c] 25e| —15¢ 
Lumberton .| 32ce| 32c| 20c! saver Fes 
Maxton | 35e] 5e 
Monroe ..1i|{ esl 
New Bern .| ...| 
Nowtom .s«] sf 
Raleigh | 37el 
Salisbury ..| ...| ee - 
Scotld N’k..] 35c] ; 2 
Winston-S. |_...| 0c! 20c| 22%¢ 18¢ 

Butter—Chicago (creamery), = @ 30c; 
New York (extra) 291%4@30%c; New Orleans 
(fancy creamery), B24, 

Eggs—Chicago (firsts), 20% @24c;; New 
York (extra fine), 244%@26c; New Orleans, 
(fresh, 174% @18c, 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


| PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK — | 
i 
Registered 47," Poland Chinas 


We have over one hundred good pigs now ready 
to ship, write for prices and booklet. 


N. J. Bell, Calhoun, Ala. 
BIG TYPE My herd boar weighed 722 pounds 


PROLIFIC at 17 months old. My 9 sows far- 
POLAND rowed 95 pigs this spring. The 

















CHINAS best hog for the Southern farmer. 
Spring Pigs for Sale. 
&. R. THOMPSON, Gallion, Ala. 
__ ESSEX 
PUREBRED— 


Essex, Berkshires, Poland Chinas and Duroc 
Pigs, Sows in farrow, Service boars. Pork pigs. 
Angora Goat's. Jersey bprsome m a Peas. 

Satisfaction or mon ack. 
J. E. COULTER, CONNELLYS: SPRINGS N. C. 


Purebred CHINAS & DUROC PIGS 


Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- 
gore goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 
a 


J. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N. C. 
Oo. I. C. SWINE 


O. f. Ce. Bred giltsand ser- 
vice boars all sold. 100 choice pigs 
now ready at $10 each, $18 per 
pair, no akin, or $27 per trio, pedi- 
greed. The best of breeding. 


Reute 2, Bedford, Va. 
TAMWORTHS 
ages, English, Canadi- 


TAMWORTHS 4" = or American bred. 


Largest exibition herd in the South. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
bia - - South Carolina 

Tamwerths. 


Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
reasonable prices. 


ready for service for sale at 
All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
TVIEW STOCK FA 


WES ARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston- Salem, N,€. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Registered Angus Heifers 


ABOUT ONE YEAR OLD 


A FEW STRICTLY CHOICE 
At prices that ordinary ones 
sell for 


A. L. FRENCH & SON, 
CASCADE, VA., R. F. D. 2 




































Registered Angus Bull For Sale 


20 head from 10 to 16 months 
of age. Price for 10 days $125. 
Bred in the purple, properly 
fed and reared to insure use- 
fullness. Send order at once and 
you can be taken care of nicely. 


SIMON E. LANTZ, Congerville, Ill. 
ANGUS C ATTLE—?2! sexes, all aces, 


ready for service by Trojan-Erica and fn “Mother 
sires. Also an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 
STALLION, registered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, 
weight 1950 lbs 





Jeifersonton, Va. 





ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
I am offering a num- 
ber of young bulls, 


Aberdeen-Angus 
——__ cows anc heifers, good 


individuals and well bred at moderate prices, 
Stock registered. 


@&. 0. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri 
SHORTHORNS 


FREE SHORTHORN SERVICE 

The American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association invites 
prospective buyers to avail themselves of the free ser- 
vice offered by the Association’s Extension Department, 
It invites Shorthorn breeders to inform the Association 
from time to time of their salable stock. 

In the past twelve months, the Extension Department, 
has placed over 2,000 Shorthorns in sections that would 
not have been peed by individual a The de- 
mand = Shorthorns is moos. increasin, 

The next number of THE SHORTHORN IN AMERICA 
will be published July Ist. favo this publication on file, 

ress American Shorthorn Greeders Association, 
3 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





















Have YOU any to Sell? 


If so, an ad the same size of this will produce the 
results, as we are receiving inquiries every day 
asking us ‘Where Can I Buy Sheep?’* 


Get busy! Sheep eat! Money grows! 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








HORSES AND MULES 


ere wre 


KENTUCKY SADDLE & 
HARNESS HORSES—* cons meter 


what kind ofa 
horse you want, we can supply you. Regis- 
tered stallions, brood mares, young things 
and heavy prize winners always ready. None 
better. We warrant safe delivery and guar- 
antee all stock. 
Put it up tous. Our prices are right. 
GLENWORTH ARMS, 
j ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, BURGIN, KY. 

















RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 




















Saturday, July 1, 1916] 

















































































































































































| church, 


Five year old, tuberculin tested, six gal- Peas for Sale—Clays or Unknown, $1.45; 
EF 2 lon Holstein cow, bred to registered butter | Whippoorwill, $1.50. Freight paid, delivered 
pA haa in bull, fresh in July. 30x 23, | to any point in Georgia, North or South Car- 
inton, N. C. olina, Rowland & Co., Augusta, Ga. 
FARMERS? | EXCHANGE Registered Holstein Bull Calf — From ; POTATOES a 
; grandson and heavy producing A. R. O,, , , 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) granddaughter of eneerveld sa Kol. "Brea 1,000 Yellow or Eastern Yam | Plants, 60c. 
We will insert ads for our Progressive and acclimated in the South. Guaranteed Catawba | Farm, Claremont, N. C. 
Farmer readers in this department of free from disease, and healthy. Also a few Pure Lookout Mountain Potatoes—$1.50 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, fine non-related registered heifers, Knapp | per’ bushel. iy Timmerman, Meeting 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida Farm, Nashville, Tenn. Street, 6: Cy * 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at = — — — — ee 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- JERSEYS a Hall Potato Plants—$1.50 thous- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, Richly bred registered Jersey Bulis for | 224; 5,000, $6.25. Tidewater Plant Co., 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; || sale—Nine months old, price $50. F. B. Gor- Bri anklin, | Va. 
wank go oo tian acenines pone. lon, Salem, Va. Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.45 per 1,000; 
yord, : each = ae —— ic ry 
word, number or initial in name and Two-year-old Fawn Registered Jersey North Ce ss nwa ee eee 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- bull and several heifers for sale. Groome orth Carolina. 
vertisements not accepted without cash & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. June, July, plant Cold Storage Seed Pota- 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- HORSES AND JACKS toes, Prices on applic: tion, Norfolk Plant | 
member it would cost you $1,600 for ear Walecck daw x seen a Company, Maryland Av rfolk, Va. 
postage alone to send a letter to each of RGN: PRG OMGRRIE, | ISLa LD i t Mountain + Fall ple 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your enoush for service. Sired by imported black tng puubel BL TE: 36 Saseet uk Ae rt ee 
3 a A . : AvMed Spanish, $ J. Franklin Davis, Guilford ca: nent pid, 1 Arend ade edit a Ad 
rae pt ae ge 38 yosend aa accepted College, N 7 cal both Bs games Farm, Rt. 1, Lancaster, 
e oe rs nl me Ec — = | ou arolim 
tates for combined editions made AND GOATS —— - nes 
known on application. —______ arena ltasiniorte For Sale—Fall grown Irish potatces for 
Registerec s outhdow n Buck Sheep for | late planting, $1.50 per bushel f. o. b. Salu- 
Sale—H. . Hargrove, ¢ ‘anton, N. C., da, N. C., June delivery. Cc. P. Sanders, 
| MACHINERY Young Togge nburg "Buck from best milk- Spartanburg, S.C. snliaiaas - 
ee k. No does for sale. E. N. Barrett, Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Triumph Potato 
2 ; eras ‘ Amherst, Va. Slips—31.50 per thousand. Guaranteed true 
International Saw-rig -— Cheap. é Ss 
Gcawreva aie . Cc & oe James poaa to name, 50,000 Redfield Beauty tomato 
Pavdetien » » N. C. | plants, $1 per thousand. N. Price, Gaines- 
Fifteen Horse-power Olds—Mounted on Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, | ville, Fla. 
steel truck, $250; and 20 horse-power Witte, ferndon, Va. | EGG. Gkicc Me “alia 
stationary, $300. 30th in good condition. |W; : R : . - | Potato , Plants—Porto Rico and Nancy 
E. B. Sutt Calvpss. $0 Collie Puppies—Pedigreed. EE. Melsheim- | Hall. Price reduced to $1 thousand; 20c 
E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. 3 er, Chase City, Va. | hundred by mail; cash with order. Can 
| HELP WANTED Fine Registered Collie Pups for Sale—H. | oman Pe age ate ee 
| R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. i DEAS TIS AA darth 
ie "7 ™ ; = me | re Yataw be @: Swe ota 
Budders W a oe Nursery Com- For Sale—English Setter—Trained. Will | , <a oo a et a ti oe ee 
any, Winston-Salem, N. i exchange sere OuIleDUn LUO en AV ONDORG | cutee One aro oo cc on mec erLeaLe 
pa PRAM eee ~ Pactolus, N, C i ’ | quality, fine keeper; also Southern Queen 
Farmers experienced in raising hogs want- on | and Nancy Hall. Plants ready, from select, 
ed as tenants on large plantation in Sand A Pair of Six Months Old Bloodhound | sound seed, 500, 60c; $1 thousand,  Satis- 
Hill section of North Carolina. Good con- | Pups for sale. Guaranteed to run track. R, | faction guaranteed. Leslie Bolick, Conover, 
solidated school with one hundred and fifty | C. Armor, Rayle, Ga., No, 2. North Carolina. 
pupils on property. Three expt rienced Pointer Puppies—Ten weeks old, from We still have a limited amount choice 
teachers. ‘ District nurse on teaching staff, | registered sire. Dam not registered but | stock Carolina grown Lookout Mountain 
Good roads, credit union, sire Owner's asso- | good Will be just right for this | Seed Irish potatoes at $2 bushel; ten bushels 
ciation, well organized surrounding com- | fall. 4 females $7.50. T. W. Hern- | and more $1.90 per bushel. These are first 
munity. Applicants must own stock and | don, Riggsbee, N. class stock in every respect, and absolutely 
bee Mr AB ge Eo Pg co ae Ft gece RABBITS pure ‘cae Pag name. Kirby Seed Com- 
ms € s year. i } g « } ee 
with growing families need apply. For 3elgian Hares—Good breeders. Robert ici tecta sted ee 
further —- write, Drowning Creek | Patterson, China Grove, N. C SUDAN GRASS 
Yle at , Ce EPP a. 
LEU CRA Shee IgG OE Wanted—Prices and information on Bel- _Sudan Gr rass Seed—Guaranteed pure; cer- 
gian Hares. D. W. Alexander, Connelly | tified by state and county experiment asso- 
POSITIONS WANTED Bprings, N.C. ciation. Write David B. Clarkson, Robs- 
ea —_ “HIDES = ———— | {OWnh, Texas, 


Position Wanted — First-class tobacco 


curer or handling in any way in warehouse 
or on farm. Very best of references _ Hi, 
Address, W., Rt. 1, Box 8, Roxboro, N. C 





| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
fuaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va 


Meridian Colle ge 


ai 





Conservatory produces 














highest type of Christian womanhood and 
manhood, properly developed mentally, mor- 
ally, physically. Modern plant, ideal loca- 
tion. For illustrated catalogue address, J. 
W. Beeson, A. M., L. L. D., President, Merid- 
ian, Miss. 
BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires at Stone Gate Farm, 
Petersburg, Va. 
quality. F. H. James, 


Berkshires—Size, 
Round Hill, Va. 











Athens Hide | Company—-$3 each, horse and 














mule hides expressed to Athens, Ga. Green 
cow hides 17c. Athens Hide Co, Athens, 
Georgia. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

Berkshire Hogs, Hampshire Sheep, Short- 
horn cattle. McLaughlin Farm, Maxwelton, 
Nest Va. 

Two Breeds—Yorkshire pigs, bred gilts. 


Scotch 
Ti yes, 


Collie 
Lenoir, 


pups 
N. 
For Sale—200 
Duroc-Jersey Hogs 
Collie pups. 
Alabama, 


Eagle Nest Berkshires are 
shires. Best of breeding. Trios of dandy 
pigs not related. Two Holstein-Friesian bull 
calves, De Kol family. One ready for light 
service. S. C. Saterthwait, Eagle Nest, N.C. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


and bred bitches. S, W. 
Cc. 





Shee p: 20 “Shetland 
Registered White 
Roadview Stock Farm, 


Ponie; 


Marion, 





large Berk- 
































u LEGHORNS 
~ Registered Berkshire Pigs—Short_ noses. | ~ single Com , = SoReetleee tonsa 
a ingle Comb b White Leghorn yearling hens 
Me: idow Brook Farm, Taylorsville, N. ¢ n $1 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ens- 
Registered Be ‘rkshire P igs — Eight weeks ley, Ala. 
old, pairs not ss. $6; each purchaser to Get into a laying strain—Barron White 
pay for papers, D, E, Todd, Laurens, 8. C. | Leghorn hens in their first laying year at 
DUROC- JERSEYS 75ce each. Sidney Johnson, Boydton, Va, 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Best breed- ORPINGTONS 
ing. Benton & Ellis, Monticello, Ga, _ White Orpingtons—Eggs, cockerels for 
Pure-bred Duroc-Jerseys—4 months old, sale, Dan Sharpe, Asheboro, N. S. 
$9. G,. T. Yagel_and Son, Chase City, Va. White Orpingtons Exclusively—On account 
Three months old Durocs—Beauties, reg- of death of my wife I will sell the entire 
istered if wanted. J. Kay Carwile, Abbe- | business of Stony Run Poultry Farm, includ- 
ville, S. C ing all stock and equipment, or will sell 
ERO POSER ee eo = : a 5 | any part of same reasonable, Write quick. 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Boar Pigs —12 Must close out at once. Cc. T. Lambeth, 
Best blood, J. C, Jones, Louis- Prop., Thomasville, N. C 






































For § ale—Three Duroc-Jersey Sows. Will 
farrow July and August. J. W. Morrison, 
Waxhaw, N. C. 

For Sale—Four registered Duroc-Jersey 
boars about ready for service. $12.50 each, 
F. 2; Latham, Belhaven, N, C. 

‘Pure-bred Duroc- Jerse y Pigs for Sale—As 
good as the best. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
my, Ea Smith, Barber, N. C., Route 2. 

Pure-bred - Duroe 1 boar and gilts, 
months old, weigh sixty to seventy-five 
pounds, $10 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Chas. F. Kirby, Selma, aan 

Registered Durocs—Big lot; different : age Ss: 
well bred; extra prolific. Matured sows av- 
eraged thirteen to litter this year. Gold 
Bond and Defender blood. Pigs no akin, 
Oakwood Farm, W arsaw, N.C. 

oO. 1. C's. 
0. I. GC. Pigs—(Silver str ain), registered 
stock. Ramsey Bros., Crouse, : 
POLAND-CHINA j 
sig Bone R tered Poland-¢ ‘hina F Hogs— 
8 weeks old boar pigs, | rads each. Chas. W. 
Palmer, McCormick, ‘ R. r. Di. No, 1. 

Reg ristered Big Type Poland-China Pigs— 
Bred to Sampson the Great. Boar in the 
1,000-pound class. Cheap. Hillbrook Stock 
Farm, South ston, Va. 





Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type, 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 











Registered Angus Cattle for Sale—Ten 
two-year-old heifers with calf at side or due 
to calf this fall. Five yearling heifers, Four 
six months old heifers, One yearling bull, 
One six months old bull, Occaneechi Island 
Farm, Clarksville, Va. 

HOLSTEINS| 

Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred 
bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested 
by U. S. Government. Write J. P. Taylor, 
Orange, Va. 

is ‘ i ! 








WLS 














PEA 
Wanted, Peafowls—Will give — prices, 
Write H. M V » Florence, SS. cS 
“BOCKS 
| Mapleville Barred Plymouth Rock Farm— 
200 hens, 18 cocks, pure strain. February 
| lst to May 31st we gathered (12,000) twelve 
thousand eggs. 12 eggs, 65c; 5 dozen, $3; 
10 dozen, $5. Orders filled promptly, post- 
paid. H. H. Hobgood, Megr., Mapleville, N. C. 
GUINEAS 
Pure White each, 


African Guinea Eggs—ie 
F. Pollard, cc: 


Greenville, N. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 
Ninety day Vetvet Beans—W og for prices. 

















Durham Seed House, Durham, N. 
CLOVER 

Bur Clover—Write for prices on new crop. 
Durham Seed House, Durham, N. C. 

Spotted Leaf Bur Clover Seed —Write . for 
prices, J. D. Armstrong, Columbus, Miss. 

Crimson Clover—Nineteen fifteen Cc rop. 
Six sixty per bushel. Durham Seed House, 
Durham, N. C. 

Buy Your Bur Clover Seed from toadviet Ww 
Stock Farm, the largest bur clover farm in 
the South. Seed guaranteed the equal of 
any offered, $1.25 per bushel. Special prices 
on 100-pound lots and over. Valuable plant- 
ing instructions with orders. Roadview 
fitock Farm, Marion, Ala. 

COTTON 





Redding’s Select Cotton Seed for Sale—$1 
per bushel. Selwyn Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 
PE: As 
Sale Clay, $1. “40; 
request. P >oplar 
Ridgeway, N. C 
Mixed Peas, $1.25 per 
freight paid to any point 
| Carolinas. Rowland. & 





ck, $1.50. 
Mer- 


Peas for 
Samples at 
cantile Co., 


Mount 





delivered, 
Georgia or the 
Augusta, Ga, 


bushel 
in 
Co., 


Scotch | 











_MISC ELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PL: ANTS" 


1,000,0000 ¢ ‘abbage, Colle ard, 
Plants-—31 per 1, 000. Best 
fall and winter heading. J. 
F Franklin, Va. 


When Buying Pota ito 
why not buy the best that is grown, at 90c 
thousand, from the Select Plant Grower, J. 
L. White, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Lookout Mountain atytshed 
per bushel, Sur clover s 


and Tomé ito 
varieties for 
T. Councill, 








and Tomato Plants, 





Potatoes, 


$1.50 


bushels w ith 












inoculation, $3.75 Mexican June corn, $2 
per bushel. The P. Rosenberg Warehouse 
Coy Abbeville, Ss: 

3lac k, Brabh: am, Iron, Taylor Seed Peas, 
$1.25; mixed and others of splendid germi- 
nating power, $1.10. Would exchange same 
for Mammoth soy beans. J. E. Coulter, 
Connellys Springs, N. C. 

Collard Plants and New Summer Cabbage 


Plants—All leading varieties. Can 
once, Prices by mail postpaid $1 
By express not paid, 500 for 75c; 
$1.25; 5,000 for $1 per 1,000. P. D. 
Tifton, Ga, 


Wanted to 


ship 
for 500. 
1,000 for 
Fulwood, 


at 





Buy—Several 
Southern grown crimson 
Wheat and Abruzzi seed 
quantity you have to 
price. Harvey Seed 
Montgomery, Ala, 


hundred bushels 
clover seed, seed 
rye. Mail samples 
offer and very best 
Company, 5 





30x 577 





Five hundred bushels Crimson Clover seed 
98 per cent pure, 12c pound; three hundred 
bushels Hairy Winter Vetch, 20c pound, Now 
is the time to place your order for these 
seed as stocks are scarce and indications 
are that these seed will command a much 
higher price when planting season comes, 
on. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


| MISCELLANEOUS 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas. 
ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
pape ae unless he shows us satisfactory — as 

0 his honesty and business responsibility, 

















83 Acres of Land for Sale—In one mile of 
Marshville High School, M. A. Griffin, 
M: urshville, Ny Cy 

61 acres, two miles town, churches, school; 
excellent house, route. $ 27 acre. J. H. Hen- 


ley, Sanford, N. C. 





For Sale—50 farms in the garden spot of 
South Carolina, $10 to $30 per acre. Davis 
Realty Company, Greenwood, S. Cc. 

~ For 
acres, 





tirst- class 
all level, 
school, 
er, Box F, 


river bottom > 
near railway 
white 
Reeves, Ga. 


farm, 170 
station, stores, 
neighbors, write Own- 














For Sale—3 good farms in or ange County, 
near Cedar’ Grove, N. C. 235-115 and 50 
acres respectively. All necessary buildings. 
New and up-to-date. Well located, watered, 
and adapted, for particulars, terms, ete., ad- 
dress. A. W. Tinnin, Burlington, N. C. 

Dairy Business for Sale—100 acres fine 
land, half in city limits. Nice dwelling, ten 
houses that rent; up-to-date dairy barn, and 
100 head good milk cows. Can sell every 
gallon milk at 40 cents, $5,000 cash and 
ten years time on balance. H. T. Holloway, 


Valdosta, Ga. 





Timber Land for 
756 acres, 
Mountain 





Sale—A tract containing 
, all in timber, situated near Cherry 
in Rutherford County, North Car- 
olina. Land, when cleared, has. natural 
growth of fine pasture grass. Also well 
adapted to fruit orchards. Will sell at a 
bargain, either timber separtely, or land and 
timber. C. R. Hoey, Shelby, N. C. 


For Sale—Farm, 206 acres. Variety of 
soil, adapted for grain, flue and dark to- 
bacco and stock raising. Two miles from 
Southern and Seaboard Stations. Six miles 
from Lawrenceville, County Seat; less than 
one mile to high school and church. Im- 
proved roads. For further particulars, ad- 
dress, W. S. Peebles, Lawrenceville, Va. 








For Sale—100-acre 
County, Va.; in high 
five-room dwelling, necessary outbuildings; 
good well of water; wire fences, etc. About 
60 acres cleared, balance in pine and original 
oak. Eight miles from railroad; conven- 
iently located; good roads, churches and 
schools. Price $2,500. J. W. Nash, Owner, 
Blackstone, Va. 


Will Sell Cheap—115 acres 
County, 80 acres cultivated, 
dwelling, barn and stalls, 
house and barns and stalls, 
R. F. D. route through place, healthy and 
good neighborhood, churches and_ schools 
convenient; 1 miles railroad station, 6 
miles county seat, 5 miles town of Latta. 
This farm is in one of the best counties in 
state, . Box 591, 3ennettsville, s. 


farm in Mecklenburg 
state of cultivation; 





land in Dillon 
one good 6-room 
one good tenant 
public road and 





Rare re Farm Bargains—$8,5 500—100 a acres in 
timber and wood. About 50 acres in high 
state of cultivation, 35 acres splendid stand 
alfalfa, 20 acres beautiful grass lot. Equip- 
ment at least $2,500. Buildings, fencing, 
ete., at least $5,000. Red clay soil. Topo- 
graphy just right. Weil watered. Ex- 
treme southern portion Brunswick County, 
Va. Ideal medium sized cattle farm. Worth 
at least $12,500. Write W. H. Russell (own- 
er), Clarksville, Va., for full particulars, 


Boll Weevil 


In Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 


IT WILL_HELP YOU BEAT 
THIS PEST 













e Cloth, 75 cents; 
Price: Paper, 50 cents. 


With The Progressive Cloth, $1.40 
Farmer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 



































Italian Queens, $1 each; 6 $5; superior 
; Quality. S. C. Roberts, Le noir, N.C, q 
For Sale—8-year horse with buggy and | EN gw ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
harness, splendid traveler. $175. S. J. Hus- mice aaa 
keth, Durham, N. Cc. THROUGH US ? : 
= Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
Wanted—Two hundred colonies of bees, de- | make a special club on any papers you may 
livered February. State particulars. G. S. | wish. ; 
Walker, Trotville, N.C. ; ae One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
Buy, Sell, Exchange all sorts old-time and os to. 
modern firearms. Stephen Van Rensselaer, May we serve 
22 East 34th St., ey Sage THE  ROGRESSIVE FARMER 
TEACHERS! 
Mebane, N. C., Route 6, July 15, 1916. 
“The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
“Dear Sir:—Do you think it probable that teachers might find positions 
in the rural schools of our state through the advertising department of The 
Progressive Farmer? : 
“T have never seen such an ad in your paper; yet it seems to me there would 
be no better way in which rural teachers and committeemen might learn of 
each other, than through our farm paper. : 
“Thanking you for any information you may be able to give me, I am, 
Very truly, , or v 98 
(Signed) ESTHER L. COVINGTON. 
The trustees and committeemen of the great majority of rural schools are 
farmers, 
Such farmers as read The Progressive Farmer. : : 
A classified ad in The Progressive Farmer will put you in touch with hun- 
dreds of these trustees and committeemen, ) 
Four cents per word (figures and initials each count as words) is all it costs. 
_ 





















OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Buiiding. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS M 


See ene MAY BE ADDRES 
LATT AT THE 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 8, 1879. 


POSTOFFICE AT 


SED 
BIR- 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 


get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent tegether, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 
The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red 








send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date chan 
and properly corrected on your label. 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 





any 
in The 


to us within one month after the advertisement appears 
after the transaction complained of: that our liability shall cover only 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, 


which 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
16," means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1916, etc. After you 


ged 


Please advise us promptly if the label 


subscriber 
Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
in our paper and 


the 
one 


when writing each advertiser: 
guar- 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











We Want Your Clover-Vetch 


Experiences 


ELIEVING as it does that clover and vetch should be far more 





exten- 


sively planted in the South that they are, The Progressive Farmer 
will on August 5 issue a Clover-Vetch Special that will deal particu- 


larly with these great crops. 


As a winter cover crop to keep the land from washing away; as 


a win- 


ter grazing crop for cattle, horses, hogs and chickens; as a nitrogen-gath- 
erer and a crop to plow under in the spring as a fertilizer for the corn 


crop, crimson clover has proved its right to be classed among the 


est crops ever brought to this country. As a cover and grazing cr 


great- 
op and 


nitogen-gatherer, and particularly as a producer of large tonnage of early 
hay, hairy vetch will be worth many millions of dollars to the South. 
As a winter grazing plant, bur clover should have a place on every perma- 


nent pasture in the Cotton Belt. 


It is consequently these three winter legumes particularly that we wish 
to have our readers tell us about, that we may pass these experiences on 


to others of our readers. 


We are offering our regular cash prizes for the 


three best letters, with payment at regular rates for all others used. 
We would also like to have a number of especially good pictures of clover 


and vetch fields. 


Clover and vetch on every Southern farm—we don’t intend to 
until this is an accomplished fact. Help us in the good work by 
us what these crops have meant to you. 


let up 
telling 





Cash Prizes for Marketing Experien 





ces 


EALIZING that selling our crops at a fair profit is sometimes a prob- 
R lem even more difficult of solution than that of their production, we 
expect to issue on July 22 a “Marketing Special” dealing with the 
various phases of crop marketing. For this Special we want from our read- 
ers concrete marketing experiences, profitable or otherwise, that we may 
pass them on to other communities that are struggling with similar diffi- 


culties. For the three best letters we will pay $7.50, $5 and $3, and 


others accepted we will pay at our regular rates. 


for all 


Bear in mind that actual experiences, rather than theories, are what we 


want. 


All contributions for this issue must reach us not later than Sa 
July 8 Send yours now. 


turday, 








BUY RUBBER ROOFING NOW & 


Now is the time to order Spotless Rubber Roofing. Never before have we been able to 
Save you as much. Our prices are actually below what we ourselves would have to pay 


if we went in the open market and bought by the carload. Later on 


we may have to ask more. Spotless Standard Quality Rubber Roofing 
PER ROLL 





is the south’s favorite roofing material—strictly first quality weath- 
er-proof, water-tight, in one-piece rolls of 108 sq. feet with nails and 
cement; fully guaranteed; easy tolay. 1-ply,88c; 2-ply, $1.20; 3-ply, 
$1.50 per roll. We have a limited stock of Mill Ends-same quality as 
above, but 2 to 5 pieces to the roll of 108 sq. feet—prices, l-ply 74c; 

2-ply, $1.04; 3-ply, $1.29 per roll. Order now from this 
advertisement or write today for free samples and 
complete catalog of ‘‘The South’s Mail Order House” 


: THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 
=} 375 Shockoe Lane, RICHMOND, VA. 
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| The Wide-Awake Girls Learn Good 





| about 





Housekeeping 


(Concluded from page 14, this issue) 

“What about cantaloupes?” 
said, looking at Edith. 

“I want mine cold as I can get it. 
Then cut across lengthwise, all the 
seeds scooped out, and if we have ice 
I like a little bit of chipped ice in the 
center.” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Margaret, 
“you just pass the salt and pepper and 
sugar around and let each help her- 
self.” 

“How should oranges be served?” 

“If for dessert for dinner or sup- 
per, slice the oranges into a big bowl 
and serve as you would pineapple. 
You can add sugar or other fruits if 
you want to. If for breakfast, just 
cut them across, have a half or whole 
one on the plate waiting for the per- 
son who comes to breakfast, and dig 
it out section by section with a spoon, 
preferably a sharp-pointed one.” 

“That’s the way to serve grape fruit, 
isn’t it?” asked John. 

“No,” said Edith, speaking up quick- 
ly, “you fix the grape-fruit the night 
before and cut the sections away from 
the skin, and then cut out the cen- 
ters and add a cherry, and let it soak 
over night.” 





she 


Aunt Margaret smiled and_ said 
gently: “That’s the way some folks 
do, honey, but the real grape-fruit 


lovers would not touch a grape-fruit 
that way; they have the grape-fruit 
very cold, cut it crosswise just before 
serving, dig out the seeds with a fork, 
and serve immediately, letting the 
eater dig out his own pulp and add 
much or no sugar, as desired.” 

“Should you wash fruit, anybody?” 

“Tt should not be washed enough to 
show that it has been washed, unless 
it is something that flies or dust have 
gotten on.” 

“Our fruit should not have to be 
washed as thoroughly as fruit in the 
city, should it?” 

“Should sugar be put on berries be- 
fore they are served?” 

“No, indeed,” answered several at 
once, “it makes them mushy and 
tough.” 

“What have you to say about serv- 
ing fruit, Dan?” 

“T like mine in pie.” 

“Me, too,” said John. 

“Cherry pie is pretty good, but it is 
really the least desirable way of serv- 
ing them as far as digestibility is con- 
cerned. If it is a deep fruit pie, with 
no crust on the bottom and the top 
crust is neither tough nor soggy, 
there cannot be many objections to it, 
however.” 

“Now, Edith, what have you to tell 
us?” 

“The best shortcake in the world,” 
was the reply, “is made of biscuit 
dough instead of cake dough. It is 
made in two layers but baked one on 
top of the other. All but a few choice 
berries are warmed and crushed on 
the stove, with a great big lump of 
butter in them. Just before the short- 
cake is to be served the juice of the 
berries is poured off into a hot pitch- 
er, part of the solid fruit is put be- 
tween layers, part piled on top, and a 
few whole blackberries or strawber- 
ries, or sliced peaches, laid on top. 
When the short-cake gets to the table 
each person puts a little of the hot 
juice and a little whipped cream on 
his own section. I think that’s the 
finest way there is to serve fruit.” 

“Tt’s your turn, Mary.” 

“T have a piece of poetry about the 
peach,” she responded. 

“Like balls of gold, 


“The Peaches seem, 
rolled.” 


that had in fire been 
better 
oranges,” 
outdone: 


than that 
not to be 


one 


“T have a 
y said John, 


“Oranges that glow 
Like Globes of fire, enclose 
Which thaw not in their 


a heart of snow. 
flame,— 


ite some- 
said Dan, 


“T wish T knew how to rec 
thing about the cocoanut,” 
“but since I don’t, I'll say: 


“Apple! Apple! Call for apple. 
' 


Everywhere you go! 
Closely watch the bill of fare, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


And if apple is not there, 
Then proceed at once to pare, 
Cook and landlord down with cars 





“Enough! Enough!” they cried, 
“let’s have our refreshments and save 
our strength for next week’s house- 
cleaning.” 





Moving for a Packing House in South 
Carolina 


ONCLUSIVE proof of an available 
supply of hogs in South Carolina 
to guarantee the establishment of a 
packing house has been provided by 
W. W. Long, State Farm Demonstra- 
tion Agent, who has compiled statis- 
tics from every county in the state 
relative to the number of hogs to be 
marketed this fall. According to the 
census figures thus procured, 642,629 
hogs were slaughtered for home con- 
sumption last fall and winter, and 
230,708 more were sold to butchers. 
The figures were collected by Mr. 
Long as an argument for the estab- 
lishment of a packing house, which 
has been agitated during the last six 
months, and which idea was approved 


by Orangeburg a few days ago, the 
concrete response being the sub- 


scription of $80,000 of the $150,000 cap- 
ital necessary for plant and equip- 
ment. The remaining $70,000 will be 
solicited from adjoining counties, and 
the hearty approval with which the 
plan has been met guarantees an im- 
mediate organization of the enter- 
prise. 

The packing house plan had its in- 
ception with the introduction of bet- 
ter breeds of cattle into the state 
generally a few years ago, when 
blooded bulls were brought into many 
sections to be bred to “scrub” cattle, 
thus building up gradually and inex- 
pensively better herds of dairy and 
beef cattle. Recently public sales 
were held in several sections, the 
Southern Railway operating a special 
train from Rock Hill to Aiken, to ac- 
commodate the group of cattle buyers 
who came to South Carolina from 
Baltimore, Chicago and many other 
cities to purchase the cattle. Ki. 

Columbia, S.C. 


More About Nut Grass 


LEASE allow the writer space to 

endorse what Prof. Massey says 
about nutgrass reproducing itself 
from seed, for it unquestionably does 
so and this is the main trouble about 
eradicating it. It very often springs 
up in unexpected places, where it has 
never been seen before, and this alone 
proves Prof. Massey’s contention. 

If Mr. Wilder will get some of the 
mature seed of this pest, nutgrass, 
and plant the seed in soil taken 
from the woods he will pretty soon 
be convinced of his error. It may not, 
when first introduced into the South, 
have been capable of maturing seed, 
but it certainly does so now and, 
as stated above, this is what causes 
it to spread so rapidly and makes its 
eradication a difficult and costly job, 
if not an impossible one. 

The writer also would like to sug- 
gest that hogs are extremely fond of 
the nuts of this grass and, but for the 
fact that the seed produce so many 





plants, would soon eradicate it from 
land that is infested: especially if 
they belong to the despised but 


toothsome land pike, or razor-back 
species, that are famous for their long 
and powerful rooting outfit, which 
they know how to use so effectively. 
Darlington, S.C. W.D. WOOD. 


Many Thanks 
HERE are a great 
while publications being published 
over the country, but none that takes 
the place of The Progressive Farmer. 
Just to take this splendid journal and 
give five minutes time a week to a 
look over the front page will make a 
first-class farmer out of most any 
kind of a plug. How it is that Dr. 
Butler and his helpers manage to get 
out such a dandy journal every week 
is almost past finding out. Well, it’s 
easy, too, when you know Dr. Butler. 
—Amory (Miss.) Times-Press. 





many worth- 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








MAY WE HAVE MORE LETTERS 
LIKE THIS ONE! 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
LIVES. in PF 


rince Edward County, 

Va. and go to Prospect High 

School. I like to go to school very 
much. 


We had our commencement May 18 
and 19. The first night our superin- 
tendent gave a talk, we received our 
certificates ef promotion, and gave a 
musical play called Jack and the 
Beanstalk, which included all the pri- 
mary grades. The last night the high 
school pupils presented Galliger, a 
comedy in three acts. 

I live on the farm and our home is 
conveniently situated, being near two 
schools, three churches, and a village. 
My father takes The Progressive 
Farmer and I think it is a good paper. 
I always read the Young People’s 
page and find it very interesting. 

I belong to a Methodist church and 
go nearly every Sunday. We have a 
good Sunday school and also a Rose- 
bud Society. 

Ten of us girls in this neighborhood 
have organized a Sewing Club, and we 
make a quilt for the Richmond Or- 
phanage every summer. Our work is 
a pleasure to us as well as a help to 
the Orphanage. 

There are several clubs in 
Edward County. Among them are 
the poultry club, corn club, pig club, 
potato club, and canning club. I be- 
long to the poultry club, and find it a 
great help in many ways. I have fin- 
ished about half of my composition on 


Prince 


poultry management. I think all 
these clubs are a great help and ad- 


vantage to girls and boys. 
MAUDE GLENN (Age 14). 
Prospect, Vax, Rt 1, 








A GOOD FOUR-YEAR RECORD 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


OUR years ago I joined the corn 

club. My father had some old 
ground lying out that had not been 
cultivated for years. He decided to 
pick an acre out of that for me. I 
commenced work on it right away. I 
shall not take space this time in tell- 
ing how I prepared my ground. 

The first year, quite unexpectedly, 





my acre won me first county prize, 
which consisted of several things, a 
few of which I shall mention: A $10 
corn planter, a free trip to Hot 
Springs to school for one week, a 
watch and $8 in money. My yield 
was 8&7 bushels. 

That “kinder” made me feel good 


and so the second year I went to work 
with great enthusiasm, but the bud- 
worms very nearly destroyed my corn, 
and knocked my yield down to 83 
bushels. But to my e xceeding joy, I 
took the prize again. My 10 ears also 
took the blue ribbon. 


The next year we had a drouth, but 
IT worked my corn just as regularly as 
if it had just had a nice shower. It 
was so dry that TI didn’t get a good 


stand and as I couldn’t get the re- 
plants to come up I hauled water and 
put on them. I made only 56 bushels 
and took second county prize. 

It seemed that I was climbing 
hill as fast as I could, 
not disheartened, and got busy for 
the next crop, 1915. My yield this 
time was 117 bushels, which took state 
prize. I got a free trip to Little Rock 
and a $150 scholarship to an agris 
cultural school. I don’t believe any 
boy in the state of Arkansas could 
have been prouder and more thankful 
than I. I’m intending to go to Jones- 
boro to school this fall. 

Jota, Ark. EARLE BEST. 


— een and Club Work 


old, and 
Miss. I 


down 
but still I was 





re boy thirteen years 
live in Covington County, 


go to school at Salem consolidated 
school. 


I want to tell you some of the im- 


provements our school has made since 
first built. First, I shall tell you about 
the school grounds. There was a 
beautiful wire fence put around the 
grounds; and the boys dug out the 
stumps and we planted Bermuda 
grass seed. We have a plot a few 
yards back of the school building 


which has some beautiful clover of all | 


kinds on it. There are three ball 
courts, two for the boys and one for 
the girls. The girls have vegetable 
and flower beds, and we have a straw- 
berry garden which is pretty now. 
Our school orchard which we have 


started is looking fine. We have peach 
and apple trees, and we pruned them 
in the winter. 

We have a domestic science depart- 
ment for the girls and a manual train- 
ing department for the boys. We have 
pig clubs, canning clubs, corn clubs, 
baby-beef clubs and all are asuccess. 

[Tama member of the corn club, and 
like the work very much. You cannot 
be an A-1 corn-growing, prize-win- 
ning fellow unless you can measure, 
add, subtract, multiply, divide, esti- 
mate and keep records. The corn 
club boys here in Covington County 
are making great progress in their 
tclub work. Last year at the State 
Fair, our county won first prize in 
the corn club work, and we are proud 
of the prize that was won. We are 
expecting to have some good records 
this year. 

[ believe every boy in this country 
has a great admiration for the word 
“business” (I know I have) because 
he thinks of the day when he will be 
a “business” man, doing great things, 
and seeing that others do them. 

HOUSTON ROGERS. 


Collins, Miss. 





Don’t Be a “ Quitter” 


I BELIEVE the trouble with a great 
many boys and girls is their lack 
of stick-to-it-iveness. Go into any 
schoolroom and you will find boys 
and girls abandoning problems in 
arithmetic or some other study be- 
cause they failed to solve them at the 
first trial. I know boys and girts 
who have entered contests of various 
kinds, such as declamation, recita- 
tion, debates, etc. and because of 
their failure to win the first time, 
they would never try again, 
the blame for their failure on the 
judges of the contest. I have seen 
ball teams defeated by a rival team 
take the defeat so much to heart 
that they would never challenge the 
victors to another trial. And worst 
of all, I have seen farmers and farm- 
ers’ sons who seem to have fallen 
into a rut—content to go along in 
the same old way, doing profitless 
farming and never trying to better 
their condition. To every man _ or 
woman, girl, who has a tend- 
ency to become a “quitter” 
spair of the fight—I would quote 
these lines by Edmund Vance Cooke: 


“You are to earth? Well, well, 


boy or 


{ 
uc- 


—to 





‘ome up \ a smiling f 
rt" s nothing ainst you to 
But to lie there—tha 
The harder you're thrown, why, 
vou bounce; 
Re proud of your 
It isn’t the fact 
counts; 
It’s how did you fight—and why?” 
> 


i Es 


ace, 
ill down flat 
t's disgrace. 


the higher 
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that you're lic kee that 





Tweedie 

AM a little girl of nine years, and 

am in the fourth grade. 

[ have a little pig, that I feed. Papa 
gave it to me. Its name is Tweedie, 
and it is very fat. It is fond of me. 
My papa has twenty little pigs and 
six big ones. 

I have raised forty-one little chick- 
ens, eighteen are pure Rhode Island 
Reds. TIT am a poultry club girl and 
love little chickens. 

We sell cream to the crea 
have two pet calves. 

I have four cousins who live a mile 
away, and we have fine times playing 
tegether. ELIZABETH BYERS. 

Rock Hill, S. C., R. F. D. No. 1 


mery. I 
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$900 _ 
f. 0. b 
Chicago 


Titan 


about: 


drawbar. 


present prices. 
8” stroke, 


engine. 


does the rest. 
reverse, 


Turns in 28-foot circle. 


weight, 5,225 lbs. 


(23y 847 


sar’ Cash 
f. o. b. 
Chicago 


10-20 


The New International Harvester Kerosene Tractor 
Latest in Design——- Backed by Over Ten 
Years’ Experience in. Tractor Building 


A years of searching tests, the new 
Titan 10-20 takes its place in the regular 


line-up of International Harvester Kerosene Tractors. 
Here are a few of the features you want to know 


It develops full 20 mechanical H. P. in the belt—10 at the 


It works on kerosene— common coal oil—a fuel saving of 
about $200 on an average year’s work, over gasoline at 


It has a smooth running twin-cylinder engine, 64” bore and 


Entire crank case enclosed—no dust or grit can get to 
Shields over drive wheels help to keep out dirt. 
No batteries needed — start and run on magneto. 

Automatic oiling—keep the oil tank full and the engine 


Two forward speeds, 1.85 and 2.50 miles per hour —and one 


Powerful, flexible chain drive to each rear wheel. 
Handles like an automobile, 
Powerful brakes on both rear wheels, 
Length 147”, width 60”, height 66%”. 


Approximate shipping 


Titan 10-20 is now ready for delivery in limited quantities. 
Orders will be filled inturn as received. 
posted. Write for complete information about the full line of 
tractors, from 8-16 to 30-60-H. P. sizes. 


international Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 


Now is the time to get 














KODAK 


Photographs showing 


than interesting—they 


Ask your dealer, or write us for 











the growth of your stock and 
the conditions of your buildings and drains will prove more 
will prove 

And when it comes to selling live stock a photograph is 
almost as good as showing the animal itself. 
taking is both simple and inexpensive 


beautifully illustrated little book that will interest the whole family. It’ 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 435 State Street, 


RECORD 


crops, 
valuable. 


And picture 
by the Kodak system 

Kodak on the Farm.’’ A 
s free. 


a copy of ‘‘ 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. j 


Ps 








ALFALFA 


AMERICAN NORTHERN GROWN 


Our Fall Book tells how 
Alfalfa on any soil or climate east of the Mis- 
souri River; how to sow; how to harvest; what 
to do to retain a perfect meadow. We refuse 
to handle Turkestan or ‘‘Dwarf Alfalfa,’’ our 
seed is all American grown, guaranteed 99% 
pure. We can furnish Nebraska, Idaho or Utah 
and Grimm seed at very moderate prices. 


to succeed growing 


GRIMM. ALFALFA Sma *s: wel ag Men 
sen’s great new Siberian varieties. Samples 


and prices upon request. 








The man who's wise will advertise. 


WINGSEEDGO.,Box 285 ,Mechanicsburg,O. | 


cH. THATS RIGHT, 
UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads ; prompt 
and careful attention whi 

ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
tomers are the first things nec- 
| essary. The next thing is an adver- 
tisement in 


The Progressive Farmer. 


When 
your ad 
| Farmer.” 










writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
vertisement in The Progressive 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Value received for money spent—that is 
what-you are looking for. And that is what 
we have been working to give you. 


It is because we have realized that no one 
tire will render supreme value in each case 
that we have made five individualized tires— 
one to meet every motoring need of use and 
price,—the only complete line made today 

y any one company. 


One of the five will give you more mileage, 
better service, less trouble, than any other, 
because it is made to suit exactly your own 
individual requirements. 


Consult the nearest United States Tire 
Dealer. He will tell you which one of the 
five is yours—or ask him for a copy of the 
booklet—“ Judging Tires.” 


United States lire Company 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ 
‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 
“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 


Made by the Largest Rubber 
Company in the World 
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